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BIPSBRATURB, 


BEAUTY AND TIME. 


Time met Beauty one day in her garden, 
Where roses were blooming fair ; 
Time and Beauty were never good friends, 
So she wondered what brought him there 
Poor Beauty exclaimed, with a sorrowful air, 
“T request, father Time, my sweet roses you'll spare ;"’ 
For Time was going to mow them ail down, 
While Beauty exclaimed, with her prettiest frown, 
“Fie! Father Time! Oh! whatacrime! Fie! Father Time 





« Well,” said Time, at least let me gather 
A few of your roses here, 
*Tis part of my pride to be always supplied 
With such roses the whole of the year.” 
Poor Beauty consented,-tho’ half in despair, 
And Time, as he went, ask’da lock of her hair. 
And as he stole the soft ringlet so bright, 
He vow'd ’twas for love, but she knew “twas for spite, 
Oh, fie! Father Time. Oh! whatacrime. Fie! Father Time 


Time went on and left Beauty in tears ; 
He’s a tell-tale the world wel! knows ; 
So he boasted to ali of the fair lady's fall, 
And show’'d the lost ringlet and rose 
So shock’d was poor Beauty to think that her fame 
Was rvin'd, tho’ she was in nowise to blame, 
That she droop’d like some flower that is torn from its clirne, 
And her friends all mysteriously said ** 2 was Time,” 
Oh, fie! Father Time. Fie! Father Time. Oh! what acrime 
Fie! Father Time 


—»>—. 
SKETCHES ON IRISH HIGHWAYS. 
THE IRISH JAUNTING CAR.—BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 

“A beautiful car! Won't yer bonour go with Shaun Langly’ Sorrasuch a 
horse from Passage to Waterford. Stand out o’ the way, ye pack of impostors! 
Sure it isn’t such a garron as that you'd put before his honour? Look at his| 
shandrumdandy! Whew! it hangs together by nothing at al! '— it'll go to pieces 
the first bit of bad road that comes in its way.’ 

This was the first specimen of genuine Irish brogue I had heard for more thar 
sixteen years, and I felt au indescribable sensation as it fell upon my ear, whilé 
once more standing on my native soil. Our reply to the invitation was,—“ We | 
don't want a car.” 

“Oh! I ax yer henour’s pardon. Then it’s for you the Swish car is waitin | 
there all the mornin forenint us at the side o' the hill. Holloa! Misther Ally's 
man! Come down, will ye’ Here’sthe English company. Come, step out. 
Holloo! holloo!” 

The truth is, our friend “hollood” so loudly, that he would have been in- | 
valuable on board the steam-boat we had just quitted, as a speaking-trumpet. In | 
answer to his summons, half tumbling, whole galloping down the hill, came the | 
“ Swiss car.” 

Many years had passed since | visited my nativeland; and sooth to say, I had | 
asort of intuitive dread that my remembrance would lose much of their couleur | 
de rose if brought into actual contact with the realities of Irish life. My poetry | 
and patriotism received a severe stock on perceiving that tle inhabitants of | 
Passage had whitewashed the roofs instead of the walle of their cabins; and | 
that the pigs roved from dwelling to dwelling in unrestrained freedom and 
loguacity. I wonder what Turner would make of the village of Passage in one | 
of his foregrounds’ Would it be possible to idealize it*—that little church | 
upon the hill looks really as if Protestantism was decaying as fast as its adversaries | 
could desire. But then the pigs,—the everlasting pigs,—long-backed, grunting, 
dirty animals. One would be led to imagine from a peep into Passage that | 
Ireland was a vast pigstye. 

“ This will never do,” thought I to myself, shutting my eyes upon the ugly | 
village of Ballyhack,—on the opposite side of the river—when fairly stowed | 
away in the very pretty and convenient machine sent for us by our friends. “ 
shail hate the country befor [ arrive at my journey’s end.” 

**Is the sun too much in yer eyes, Ma'am, dear’” exclaimed a kind voice at 
my elbow, justas the driver was mounting. “ Put up yer numparal, my darlint 
Yer bonnet’s too small, my lady: which, though. an advantage to me, is the 
contrary to you. It’s a beautiful san, God bless it, for the harvest ;—but I’m | 
doubtin if it’s as bright over the wather as it is here. Well, glory be to God, | 
they can’t take the bames of the sun from us, any way. ‘There, now you're not | 
so sinsible of the heat' A safe and plisant journey to yez here and hereafther ! | 
Take the baste asy, Michael, up the hill. Sure Ireland's bothered entirely wid 
the hills,—but the roads are as smooth as wax from this to Bannow.” And on 
we went. 


’ 


| 


against the driver's seat; if I sat forward, I must inevitably have falleo upon 
what our charioteer called “ Bran new powdher garcment.” the said powdher 
parement consisting of a quantity of red granite broken into lumps the size of a 
a hand, and strewn thickly over the hilie‘gud hollows of a must wicked 
roa 

Our party consisted of three. Now, on these cars you are placed dos-a-dos, 
and as three could not possibly sit on a- side intended for wo, I had half the 
vehicle to myself; the gentlemen chatting of politics on the back opposite (to 


! invent an Irishism) seat. 


“T hope ye’r honour’s comfortable 1 inquired the driver, after a terrific jolt, 


| with that familiar, yet respectful manner, which distinguishes a race now almost 
extinct even in primitive Ireland—the race of old servants 


“T hope your 
honour's comfortable. T think this a dale pleasanter than them Swish cars, 
though I did my best to make that easy for you this morning.” 

“Indeed! What did you do to it, Michael ?” 

“ Faith, then, just put halfa hundred of stunes in the bottom of it, end plenty 
of straw over them to keep it steady, which you'd ha’ never knowd—only I'm 
afther telling yoo—these mighty fly-away cars, them furrin ones, are not asy 
and steady like these’—(another terrific jolt that would have destroyed the 
springs of the best made London phaeton.)—Michael looked round at me, and 
then repeated, * I hupe yer honour’s comfortable!” It seemed a bitter mockery 
of comfort, and yet poor Michael did not mean it so. At last we got over the | 
“ sowdher pavement,” and even the gentlemen congratulated themselves on the 

/ 


| “nt. When, !o and behold! we stood at the foot of what I was told was a 
* (ttle hill ;*’ the poor horse eyed it with strong symptoms of dislike 

* ly's a fine mornin’,” said Mike, pulling the horse to a dead stop. 

* So it is,” said I 

*Gintlemin, there's a beautiful view from this hill,” persisted our driver, 
“and the sweetest of fresh air—and to walk it up would do ye a dale of good 
You might travel long enough in England without comin’ across such a prospict.” 

**Shall I walk also, Michae) ?” 

“Oh, sorra a step! Sure Nimble (that's the baste’s name) will go a dale the 
better from havin’ a lady to carry. Gee up, my man! Cushla machree was 
every inch of ye. Nimble, my darlint! it’s yerself that was the beauty—onct !” 


“Tt is a long time ago, then,” replied I, looking with compassion upon the | 


poor, long-boned animal. 
“Indeed you may say that, lady dear. You see he’s kilt entirely with the 


hard work ; and the poor appetite, though that last is lucky, for it’s little the | 
| 


man that owns him has to give him to eat.” 

* How is that, Michael '” 

“Faith, it's myself can't tell you, my lady, only sorrow has long legs, and his 
landlord's as hard as the devil's forehead” —(another jolt, I thought the car was 
broken to atoms.) 

“Michael, what is the matter?” 

© Troth, Ma'am, we're donefor! I wish T hadn't sent the gintlemin on; but 
you wouldn't have a knife, or a piece of ould Jeather, or a taste o° rope in yer 
pocket—asy, Nimble—bad luck to ye, will ye stand asy? Small blame to the 
baste to want to get on; there’s a black cloud comin’ over Knocknaughdowly 
will soak every tack on our backs in five minutes, and sorra a house nearer than 
Kilborristhane. Come here do, you little gossoon, run afther thim gintlemin, 
and call thim back ; and harkee! give me that piece of string that’s round yer 
hat. Now run, run for the dear life. Och, faith, we're in for it; this harness 
ill never reach Bannow; an’ deed an’ deed poor Nimble seems unasy.” 

* Was he in harness to-day. before ’”’ 

‘* He was.” 

“ Did he go far?” 

“ Not to say far, only three mile. I mean three goin’ and coming.” 

** Had he a heavy load?” 

‘Faith, he bad. Mre. Graham and seven of her children, and two nurses, 
and the bathin’ woman, goin’ and comin’ to the salt wather, to say nothin’ of the 
fish and stones and things they brings home afther bathin’.” 

“T think,” I replied, jumping off the car, “ that I will walk on to the next 
village, and send you some assistance ; it is evident the horse can never achieve 
the bill.” 

‘* God bless you, Ma‘am, dear, isn’t he like ourselves, used to all manner of 


slavery! lax yer pardon! but if yer ladyship would lend me a loan of the string | 
y P 


of your cloak, it would mend this little fray in the harress, and the never a bit 
of harm would I do it.” 

To Michael's great astonishment, I did not feel disposed to part with what he 
80 irreverently termed the string of my cloak, but climbed up the hill until I 
overtook my companions. One of them, a native of the soil, only laughed at 
my dilemma; he was accustomed to such adventures; and said that, within less 
than a quarter of a mile he would procure a capital horse froma Mr. Matty 


Byrue ; and the poor animal, who had been previously worn out in the service | 


of Mrs. Graham and her countless children, might fare as he best could by the 
road-side till the jaunting-car returned. 
We posted on as fast as possible to Master Byrne's, and found his residence 
in good time, that 1s, just before the pelting of the pitiless storm commenced. 
“Had he a horse!” “ To be sure he had—three—beauties! Would flog 
the country to produce three such!” ‘* Would he lend it?’ “To Mr. Alley 





with an exceedingly quick eye, stood meek and quiet enough at the door. I 
resumed my seat, and looked on the beautiful prospect, which, as the road was 
tolerably good, [ was enabled to enjoy. To the right stretched St. George's 
Channel, bive ae the heavens that overshadowed it; and sleeping calmly in its 
waters Iays the Saltee Islands, smiling and gentle as if no treacherous rock 
sentinelled their @hores. Nearer to the land, rich in many-tinted cornfields, and 
bordered by soft meadows, stretched far and away the island of Bannow— 
my dear native home; and in a glen to the left rose high the arches and turrets 
of Tintern Abbey. So enchanting was the prospect, that we had almost passed 
unnoticed the pretty village of Saltmilis,—a miracle of cleanliness and comfort. 
Roses, vying with ambitious honeysuckles, clambered to the roofs of every 
cottage—few pigs—no dirty children—no dunghills,—all as well ordered to the 
eye as in dear England, and far, far more picturesque handsome 


peasants, 
| iy bright red waistcoats, and slouched straw hats, confined beneath the chin by 


a broad black riband, looking animated and intelligent, and withal so polite, so 
truly courteous. Then the shy, modest maidens—rosy, awkward, and blushing ; 
totally deficient in that delicacy of form and self-possession which distinguishes 
the girls of my adopted country, and yet su Noraish (if I may be permitted to 
coin a word) ; curteeying and smiling, and exchanging glances, and even innocent 
jests, with the few travellers who pass their way,—-and yet all with such pure 
modesty and genuine gond-nature, tbat it is impossible to misanderstand either 
them or their motives. 

* Master Byrne,” I inquired, * is your landlord resident here?” 

‘No, thank God, Maam 

* Indeed: who is you agent then |" 

A born getitleman—God’s fresh blessing be about him! As long as he is 
over us, we'll make a free present of the landlord to the English ,; and much 
good may he do them '” 

At this moment Spavker made a dead stop opposite the door of a small public 
house. 

“ Make the horse goon,” said ovr friend in a cold, determined tone. Byte 


_ looked round at him precisely with the expression of a dog wher disappointed of 


a long-expected bone. 
“ He has a laning this way,” he replied 
“ | fear, Byrne, you go there more than once a-week.” 


| Sometimes T do, my lady.” 


** Every day, Byrne!” 

* Not always, Ma'am, dear.” 

“ Twice a-day, Byme '” 

| Paith, Ma'am, if | do it’s Spanker's fault, and not mine. When I gets on 

| his back, thinking a trifle of exercise would do me good, ae sure as fate he 

makes foi the public—and no mistake.” 
** Believe Me, it is a ruinous habit.” 


“Noa di "it, my lady ; but ruin has fodeped a ould Ireland i. long, that it 
would be breakin’ t rt company now.” @ Were at the commenee- 
ment of ; eee ye at? to get off," eatd Dyrne. It 


would take more wit than would reach from this to Cape Clear to make Spanker 
go either up or down a bill with any body behind him.” 

We submitted to necessity, and walked. 

« Byrne,” inquired our friend,—who thought it high time that the driver as 
well as the horse should be “ trotted out,”"—* What pretty blunder was that 
| you made about the books Miss Careline told you to bring from the Waterford 
| circulating library?” 

«Ob, don't thread on my corns before the Englieh quality @ntirely, Masther, 
honey !" 
“Very well, Byrne; they will certainly hear the story in Bannow.” 
“ Then I may as well tell it at onct,” said Matty: “and sare the mistake 
was all on her side; for I'll go bail what I brought her was more value than 
| what she wanted.—‘ Any commands, Miss, for Watherford'’ says J. ‘Yes,’ 
| says she ; * go tothe library, and bring me Hoge'’s Tales; I want them very 
much.’ ‘To the library to fetch hog's tails!’ says 1; ‘ that’s « quare place to 
;get them.’ ‘Nout atall,’ save she; ‘ at the English library. Where else would 
| you get Hogg’s Tales!’ ‘Oh! very well, Miss,’ says 1; ‘as it’s the Bnglish 
library, I suppose they keep all sortings there.’ ‘To be sure they do,’ says 
| she; ‘you won't forget.’ ‘Did I ever forget anything you bid me?!’ says I. 
* When I do,' says I, * it'll be time enough for you to be backbiting me,’ says 1; 
‘which is a thing no young lady ought to do to a dacent man.’ And off I went 
in a hoff. Well, the bustle of the town and one thing or another bothered me 
so, that I forgot where she said I was to get the hog's tails; so I walked off to 
the shambles. and haunted every stall in the place, but never a man there would 
cot off the tail of his pig for me, because they all eaid that the tail was the 
beauty of thebaste. So, whin I couldn't get the tails, | bought two of the 
prettiest bacon faces you ever saw, thinking they'd do for Miss Car'line as well 
as the hog’s tails! And to be sure the laugh they riz agin me, for it torned out 
that what she wanted was a story-book, written by one Mister Hogg—and sure 
that’s a queername for a Christian! You may get on the car now, Ma'am, 
| dear.—Spanker, stand still, will ye!—I'p wid yez now, while he’s picking Jimy 
Rape’s barley through that hole in the hedge, for if he know'd you were getting 
| up, all the saints in the calendar wouldn't hold him.” 
Another mile or two of bad road—not powder pavement, however, but an odd 





How very, very delightful is a small kindness, garnished by a littie bit of | troth he would, and the veins of his heart with it, to one of the name ;” and | jumbling together of sand and stones upon a foundation which had never been 
flattery. The church upon the opposite hill became absolutely picturesque ; and | immediately he hallooed to a strapping youth who popped up his head from out | properly levelled; our driver commenced chattering at a great rate The horse 
80 would have been the village,—but for the pigs: an old lady with thirteen | a potato pit, and commanded him forthwith to bring “ Spanker” from the plough. | either could sot or would not increase his speed beyond a walk , and to the oft 


young ones had taken undisputed possession of a Kish of potatoes under shelter | 
of what was called a cottage door, while its kind mistress, intent upon my not | 
being incommoded by the sun-beams, either did not see, or seeing did not heed | 
their ravages. I thought of the happy pigs of Mulinevat, who have the clean 
straw to lie upon, while their lords and masters put op with the dirty,—who eat | 
that Irish luxury, a maley potato, while their mistresses are content with the 
damp ones,—and who go to bed by candlelight, while the family sit in the dark. | 
The pretty Swiss car conveyed us to a house where the cordial welcome of 
people I had never before seen, assured me I was notin England. I mean no | 
offence to a nation I esteem—ay, and love—more than any other in the world ; 
but I must say the English have not the art of making strangers feel at their 
ease. The French have acquired it by study ; but an Irishman is born with it, 
—it is found in the peasant’s hut, as well as in nobler dwellings. The moment | 
you set foot on Irish ground you feel “‘ at home ;” that domestic epithet is the 
only one I can find to convey a perfect idea of the freedom and hospitality which | 
Prevail there among al! classes of society. | 


When the time came for us to proceed on our journey, it was found that the | this to Ross and back in six hours, and never turned into a ditch or a haporth | 


Swiss car could not take our luggage, 60 we determined to hire a machine which | 
we heard was “‘ wonderful strong,” and a horse that ‘would go to Bannow and 
back in less than no time.” 

Now I am anxious that my experience should warn others against the evils of 
Trish travelling,—at least in so far as concerns the confiding of life and limb to | 
the tender mercies of ‘‘an outside jaunting car.” Public or private, they are | 
all execrable. Had my English readers ever the good fortune to behold one ’ 

fnot, let them imagine a long box, elevated upon what are called springs ; this | 
long box forms the centre of the machine, and, to confess the truth, is a convenient 
piace for conveying luggage : at each side of the under part projects a board, 
whic h forms the seats, and from these depend narrow, moveable steps, upon 
which it eas intended the feet of the travellers shall rest; the driver's seat is 


elevated over one end of the box, and is generally c ymposed of crooked bars 
*! iron, while the harness, perfectly independent of oil or blacking, is twisted 
“nd patched, and tied so as to ve little trace of what it originally was 
either in formation or quality pon one of these atrocities was I seated, my 
nat 


anging down upon the tep,”"—if 1 leaned back, I bumped my head 
‘ 


**Upon this, Mrs. Byrne, the worthy man's mother, a venerable-looking old 
crone, withered and wrinkled, but whose jet black eyes glittered and glimmered 
from beneath her shaggy brows, exclaimed, 

** God bless you, Matty! lave Spanker alone and take Juode—Spanker ‘I! spill 
ye entirely.” 

“ Mother, hould yer whisht and mind the paytees. Sure ye know Jude's 
knees are broke and her hind leg splintered with kicking ; barrin’ that, she's the 
finest baste in the counthry.” 

“* Take Lilly, then,” persisted the old lady. 

“T think ye might turn yer tongue and say Miss Lilly, considerin’ whose 
daughter she is,” retorted Matty. 


“ The devil fetch me before I say Miss to a horse,” continued Mrs. Byrne, | 


‘only this I will say, though you are making purty faces at me behind the door, 

that if you put Spanker onder a jaunting-car, he'll make it jaunt, that’s all.” 
‘Mother, dear, hould yer tongue, and I'll bring ye a quarter of tea from 

Tagbmon. What do you know about Spanker! Didn't he go under a car from 


but onct, and that was when he backed off Wellington Bridge ‘” 

“ Why, that wasn’t Spanker,”’ persisted the erone. 

“ Well, ‘twas his sister,” replied Matty: “ all the same—the same flesh and 
blood— they're as like as two peas: only Spanker has a dale more sperit.” 

The old woman beckoned me aside. “Ma'am, dear, for God's sake don’t let 
him get down at any of the houses to have drink. He has been on the batter 
these ten days. Sorra a better boy in the counthry when the drink’s not in him ; 
but when it is, he is worse than a troop o’ horse, and more roaring and dangerous 
than a score of mad bulls.” 

“ But our friend's servant will drive.” 

“Och, masha, don’t attempt it; Spanker wouldn't let man or baste drive him, 
barrin’ Matty.” 

Ar agreeable position '—the prospect of being dashed to pieces by a mad Irish 
horse, or upset by a wild Irish driver! There was no help for it 

The shower was over; “the valley lay smiling before us.” Michael and the 
car had arrived ; the loggage, which was piled up in what they called—jast then 
very appropria‘ely—the well, soaked through. Spanker, a bright bay, bony horse 


| repeated question “ How far are we from Bannow now!” the changes were 
| rung as follows :—“ Near upon four miles.”"—“ Three miles and a perch.”— 
| “ Pour milesgood.”—* Whatever you may think, the baste counts it four mile 
and a quarter.” And once, when I inquired of a smith who had left bis iron 
cooling at the door of his forge to run and look at us, he replied, after the true 
Irish fashion,“ Why, thin, is it to Bannow ye're going!” 

They certainly are the most amusing and the most provoking people in the 
whole world My patience began to ebb; I think—I do not mind confessing it 
/ now—but I do think I was getting out of humour; I was fatigued beyond the 

power of saying what fatigue was. The evening clouds were overs 
us, and the cabins very unlike the sweet cottages at Saltmills. 

* How far is it, as the crow flies, from Ballyhay to Bannow *” 

“ About three miles.” 

“ And by your road '” 

“ Faith, Ma'am, dear, I wouldn't say but it’s eleven!” 

** One would think you delighted in making long instead of short roads.” 

“$0 we do—that is, the county does ; the longer the toad the longer the job 
—the longer the job the more money for the job-makers.” 

Oar friend asked Master Byrne if he had been at the last election ’ 

“ Sure was 1: and if the horse was in a good humour I'd make time to tell 
the lady how below there at Nelson's Bridge a pack of rascals wanted to bury 
me under it for a monument, (the bridge, { mean,} but I had my revenge out of 
them, (the ringleader)—I met Lim whin Andy Cape! was with me, and a spik- 
and-span new hatchet in his band—and | riz up a discourse with him and con- 
tradicted him twice, which he couldn't abide ; and so he gave me the lie, which 
was all | wanted for an excuse to knock him dead inthe ditch with Andy's new 
hatehet.—Oh, don’t look frightened, lady jewel; ‘twaen't with the sharp end I 
hit him: he wasn't to say hurt, only Sractioned a little—he'll not give me the 
lie again in a burry, that's all. Bot marder ia Ir sh——if there ien’t a stream!’ 

** Well, it 


s not a foot deep.” 


‘* Sure | know that; bot Counsellor Dan himself woulda’t argofy Spanker 
over a running stream, though he says to the King, they say, ‘ William, my 
Jear, do this—and Billy, my darlint, sign tother ;” yet he wouldn’t get Spanker 
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What be done? Off jumped Matty and commenced unharnessing the hado't known me, I'd never have told you who I was, Ican’t see how tall yer | taken at the very times to which they relate, and whi 
at was to U 


abominable borse 

“ What do you intend to do!” we inquired. 

Just then carry him over.” 

“ Carry what over!” i 

“ The baste, to be sure. 

** What, that vicious brute?” 

“ , go back to Ballybay '” | 

pp dt perfectly in earnest; he succeeded in —- a | 
countrymen, who fairly lifted the horse over, and then pushed the 

ysite side a } 
% And now,” says Byrne, turning to me with no gentle warpage a if Ae | 
wasn't every inch a lady, I'd tell you that it was very crue! to call tha ow e 
baste a vicious brute—he has come a'most the whole road wid ye os 
kick or a stumble to signify, or a stoppage, Or any thing but the heart -’ of | 
good manners Didn't J rare bin from a foal, trotting at my knee with my 
childre! and hasn't he the sense of a Christian! It's lutle I thought a lady 
ould turn her tongue to call him a brute.” 
7 Tous bOlien whe has already immortalized his name, while immortalizing | 
the humours of his countrymen, had seen our good friend Byrne while pleading 
the merits of his horse ; it was that strange mingling of the ludicrous and the 
pathetic which brings tears to the eyes, while the smile is on the lip. His figure, | 
tall and erect, was drawn to its full height ; he stood with bis arm resting on the | 
neck of his favourite; and the picture he drew of bis reason for the affection he 
bore the creature wae perfection—* Didn't J rare bim froma foal, trotting at my 
knee with my own childre? "—Spanker might have knocked me down after 
that, and | would not have called him a brute for the world a 

“| believe, Ma’am,” inquired Matty, after a pause occasioned by the car's 
jolting so loudly over a quantity of bad road that it would have been impossible 
for us to hear the discharge of a cannon, *'I believe you have no such couva- 
nient ways of travellin’ in your country as this’ You we always shut up in 
coaches—and such kind of things—so that the fresh air can't get about ye, and 
you have no sort of exercise: the English people as well as the English car- 

riages are mighty aisy going : there's no such thing as @ post-chay used this side | 
o’ the country on account of the cars.” 

The Irish are very cunning; one glance at my countenance convinced Matty 
that | was not of his opinion, and he immediately tacked about. 

‘+ But to be sure they have a mighty purty way of building their houses ; and 
such powers of fine cattle—I had a masther onct, who had two beautiful English 
horses, and he wanted a careful man to drive them; he wasa mighty plea- | 
sant gintleman—the sort of master would knock a man down for the least thing, 
in the world—and so good-hearted when the passion was over. Well, there was 
as many as fifteen afther the place, and the first that wint up to him, * Well, my 
man,’ says he, ‘bow near the edge of a precipice would you undertake to drive 
my carriage’ So the boy considered, and he says, says he, ‘ W ithin a foot 

plaze yer honour, and no harm.’— Very well,’ says he, ‘ go down, and I'll give 
ye yer answer by-and-by.’ So the next came up, and he said he'd be bound to 
carry ‘em within half afoot; and the next said six inches ; and another—a dan- 
dyfied chap intirely—was so mighty nice, that he would drive it within ‘ three 
inches and a half he'd go bail,’ Well, at last my turn came, and when his ho- | 
nour asked how nigh I would drive his carriage to a precipice, J said, says I, 
* Plaze yer honour, I'd keep as far off it as J could,’ —* Very well, Misther Byrne, 
says he, ‘ you're my coachman,’ says he, Och, the roar there was in the kitchen 
whin I wint down and tould the joke! Well, I was there better nor two years, 
and at the end I lost it through a little mistake. I was drowsy one night coming 
home, and faith the horses had a spite to me, on account of my counthry, and 
they took a wrong turn, and stuck fast in a gap; and sure it's rewarded I ought 
to have been instead of punished, for sorra a one but myself would ever have | 
got the horses and carriages out of the gap without a scratch or a brack upon | 
them ; but there's no justice in the world!” 

Asif to illustrate the truth of this last sentence, Byrne gave Spanker a smart 
tap with the whip, which the horse resented immediately, and began to plunge 
and kick at a most furious rate. How anxiously did I long for the termination 
of my journey! what visions of well-stuffed pillows and comfortable cushions 
came upon me. I thought what an exquisite figure we should cut on this broken 

“‘shandrumdandy,” horse, coachman, and all, about six o'clock, in the drive at | 
Hyde-park, in the merry month of May. I began to make up my mind that the 
time of my sojourn in this poor country would be one of extreme discomfort ; | 
the road at that particular puint afforded no resting-place for hope or sentiment 
—dark and dirty hovels, fields stretching far and away, covered with that yellow 
pestilence the plants and blossoms of the “ bouclauns ” that devour the strength 

















grown ; but yer voice is higher than it used to be. 
my spirit up to the memory of the gdod ould times. God be thanked, | bear it 
ovce more! Sure I'm gone stone-blind: but maybe so best ; for J can’t see 
the throuble that’s come upon some who I thought war above throuble.” 

‘There was so much feeling in this salutation that it was more than I coald | 
bear. I was glad to take refoge, and I hope for the last time, on the outside | 
jaunting-car 

He lived in a cottage by the higbway leading to the old charch, and apologized 
for the want of neatness in the exterior of his dwelling—* It isu't my own 
house at all; the neighbours would build mo one if I had the bit of land; the \ 
gentry's very good, they can't give to all:—but maybe the great landlord will | 
one day look with pity upon me, and give the bit of ground to blind Furlong as | 
he did to blind Brien,” was his unrepining observation 

It was, however, on a subsequent visit that a communication of vast impert 
was made to me. I will finish my sketch by relating to my readers the story of 
the old man, and the discovery to which it led. 


Oh! the sound of it rises 


you be plazed just to take my eldest daughter Nora from me, and bring her 
up, afther yer own fashion to be an Englishwoman. My heart isn’t very aity 
about her here—though she’s a good girl—and I'd be very glad she was out of 
the counthry.”’ 

Nora was suinmoned from an inner room to undergo a persoval scrutiny. Ste 
came forth with her knitting on her fingers, and her face steeped in blushes. I 
had seldom seen a creature more lovely ; yet her beauty was of that peculiar 
character which neither painter nor author can describe—resembling a fiel¢- 
violet more nearly than aught else, the charm of which consists partly in its | 
perfume, partly in its colour, but chiefly in the modesty of its aspect and | 
bearing. 

My seat was opposite a ite window overshadowed by an elder tree. One 
of the panes was broken, and a portion of dilapidated hat had been thrust into 
the aperture. As the blind father discoursed upon what the pretty Nora might, | 
could, would, and should do, I perceived the hat move, at first gently, and finally | 
drop to the ground. I suspected that this was occasioned by some one out- | 
side who wanted to hear what was going forward within; the slight noise ar- 


rested Furlong’s attention, and Nora's blushes deepened when he inquired what 
it was. 


“ The cat, father,” she replied, “ is iver after the bits o’ birdeens that build 
in the tree.” | 

I thought Furlong looked as if he did not quite believe her; and while he 
expatiated upon the maid's good qualities, and the extraordinary benefits I should 
derive from confiding in Irish servants, I kept my eye fixed on the window. The 
poor fellow was so earnest, so anxious, | should take his daughter, that I hardly 
knew how to refuse—it is very difficult to say ‘* No’’—and all the while there 
stood Nora, looking so pretty and graceful that I was fairly at fault, when just 
atthe moment, the face of a singularly handsome youth peeped into the win- 
dow, and was instantly withdrawn. The motion though slighter than before, 
attracted the father’s attention, and again he demanded what occasioned the 
noise. Nora sawI had noted how matters really were; she clasped her hands 
and looked earnestly at me, and | was both annoyed and amused by the extreme 
readiness of her reply— 


| 
“The mottled hen would never lay an egg but in the thatch, and had just | 
flown up.” 
I looked very grave, and Nora saw! was displeased. A few minutes after- | 
wards I left the cottage, but had not gone far before I perceived the very yorth, | 
leaning over the parapet of a bridge, industriously employed in picking out *€ '- 
ments of mortar and tufts of the pretty maiden-hair that crept amid the stones, and | 
throwing them into the stream beneath. As I drew nearer he removed his hat, | 
and making an exceeding awkward bow, while his blushes were as deep almost 
as the cunning Nora's, he inquired— 
“If IT wanted a boy in London to look after the farm—If I did—he'd go to} 
world's end to sarve me.” 
I told him I had not the good fortune to possess a farm, and consequently did 
not need his services. 
‘God bless you, Ma’am, dear! whether or no; but I hope you'r not going to | 
take Norry away from us. She'd never be any use in life to you,—she’s not up | 
to the English ways—her father thinks sbe is—but she is not—she'd never do | 
you any good.” 
*T quite agree with you,” I replied, somewhat maliciously, ‘in thinking her | 
exactly what you say—a girl who will never do any good.” 
‘*Oh, Blessed Virgin!’ he exclaimed, his entire countenance expressing 


of the earth. Yet, to confess the truth, the county of Wexford, more particu- | astonishment and displeasure, ‘1 never said that of Norry. She that’s been the having supported it through the various tastes of the darker ages, it has flourish- 
larly that portion of it to which I was journeying, and which is advantageously | comfort to her mother, the hands and eyes of her whole family—she, that her poor | 


known, through more than one channel, to the English public, affords but com- 
paratively few instances of Irish poverty and Lrish crime ; and the shadows past 


from meas we caine in sight of the venerable castle of Clomine, and of the | you war—think of poor Norry!” ‘This argument was unanswerable ; and the | 


hospitable and beautiful country-seats which still abound in theptighbourhood. 
How sweet, yet how sad are the records of the pact! the mahy years] have 
epent in dear England were but as a single week—a month—a mouth at most ; 
every rock, every tree I recognized—every house, every turning of the road ; 
the changes effected by time and cultivation appeared as nought. 

While my beart felt swelling within me, a sad train of thought was broken, 
by our driver exclaiming to one of my companions— 

“ What did you say, Sir!” 

**T was observing,” was the reply, “what you know little about, Matty ; 
that it is supposed the lost books of Spenser's * Fairy Queen‘ are still in Ire- 
land.” 

Byrne cast a contemptuous look upon the gentleman, as well as to say, 
** Maybe I don't know indeed!" then with a changed expression of countenance, 
while with bis whip he pointed exultingly to a neat pretty cottage whose white 
chimneys peered above the trees which clustered round it, he replied— 

** There's che man that has them!” 

** What!” exclaimed my companions, in natural astonishment. “do you 
mean the man that lives in that cottage possesses the lost books of Spenser's 
* Fairy Queen?’” 

* Faith, I do—mean what I say, the very books. Every book that’s printed 
at all at all, he gets, and the ‘ Dublin Pinny Magazine ;’ and a mighty fine man 
he is, own brother's son to Father Goram, with a power o’ larnin’; and since 
yer honor’s so curos about thim books, shail I step down and say you wanta 


sight of them! he'll lend them to you with all the pleasure in life, I'll go bail.” | 


At first the gentleman's blank look of disappointment was exceedingly amusing 
Matty's earnestness had misled them ; they forgot for a moment that an Irish- 
map pretends to know every thing—that he is never at fault; and within that 
moment, brief as it was, visions of the extreme splendour with which the con- 
cloding bvoks of the ‘* Fairy Queen" would burst upon the reading public in 
this time of poetic drought, dazzled their imaginations ; even the mention of the 
* Dablin Penny Magazine" hardly reduced them to sober prose. Poor Byrne ! 
he was much annoyed at not being permitted to display his friend's store of in- 
formation to the * Strange English.” 

We had entered upon our last mile; we were in the “charmed district,” 
where the benefits arising from resident landlords, and the advantages of educa- 
tion and cleanliness, are too evident to be for a moment questioned. The roads 
were smooth and level; plantations fringed the highways; the cottages had 


severally obtained premiums for superior cleanliness and good order from the | 


Agricultural Society ; there were neither beggars nor pigs to avnoy the way- 
farer; and dozens of well-fed, well-clad peasantry grouped at cach other's 
doors, or sung and chatted beneath the shadow of their own trees, and in the 
perfume of their own flowers. Many who had heard that I was coming pressed 
forward with tears and kindly greetings: and the opinion was unanimous that | 
wasn't like the child who had gone away; but I was wonderfully like some 
who are even yet unforgotten, whose good deeds, like the essence of the flower, 
have out-lived Death—who are still spoken of with mingled tears and bless- 
ings, a8 the friends of the poor. The tide of Irish affection was flowing rapid- 
ly. Insuch mood, and under such excitement, would I desire the Irish to be 
seon by strangers. 

Poor Spanker had climbed his last hill, and stood panting at the summit 
The sun had sunk behind the old church of Bannow, and steeped the ocean in 
a@ flood of golden light. What had once been, and still is called, the Moor, lay 
beneath our feet, gemmed with neat and tranquil cottages, inhabited by content- 
ed and cheerful inmates. In the back-ground rose the mountain of Forth, 


celebrated in the history of the Irish Rebellion ; and somewhat ih the shadow | 


of the windmill which crowns the hill stood a tall, picturesque figure, his hands 


folded, and resting on the top of his staff, and a pretty little sylph-like girl, of | 


about five or six years old, clinging to the skirt of his coat, whieh was belted 
round his waist by a leather belt. 

“Td be mighty grateful to ye, Ma'am, if ye'd walk down this bit of a hill 
Ye seem tu know right well the ould place, and can’t mistake it; and I'll lade 
the baste down. It's small throuble, I'm thinking, to ye to be done with the 
jaunting cart” said Matty Byme 

He was very right: the dwelling where I had passed my early days was in 
my sight; I felt as if [ could have pressed unto my heart every stone of those 
old walls, every leaf of those dear trees. The old man who I now saw was 
blind, advanced into our path. Ithought I remembered the features : I stopped ; 
he paused also, and took off his hat. I knew himthen ; I remembered him as 
4 true and faithful servant of my family 

“Is your name Furlong '” 

In an instant the staff dropped from his hands, which he clasped together 
Tears burst from his poor sightless eyes 


“ Sure it is,” he replied God bless you for remembering me! If you 


blind father turnedagainst. And for what !—just because she'd a heart with feel- 
ing in it. Oh, Ma’am, dear! ifever you war in love yerse!f—which, in course, 


young man followed it up with the “story of his Jove,” in astrain of eloquence | 

and fervour which proved his sincerity. ‘I’m as good as her in the way of 

family,” he continued, “and as to her father talking about her being too young, 

her mother was younger by seven months when she married. And, haven't J.” 

| —and he stood firmly on the ground, and stretched his long muscular arms up- 

| wards as he spoke—* haven't I these four bones to work for her ; and if he wants | 
her to travel, why we'll go to America, and never be behoulden to any thing or 
any one but ourselves. God is good! and the world’s wide enough to hould all 

| the people—if they'd accommodate each other; but as to saying Norry would 

| dv no good, you mistook me, Ma’am, entirely. She's good and a blessing to 

| every one, only, I think, somehow she wouldn't suit the English, she’s too lifey 

| and not used to seriousness.” 

| Here was a love affair! The same evening, as I was meditating upon the | 
ouvert opposition of the Irish to the discipline of Malthus, Nora, with streaming 

eyes, tapped gently at the window of my dressing-room. 

“T thought, lady, dear,” she said, after many prefatory hems, “I might as | 

| wellinsense you into the rights of it; for I saw you thought bad o’ me, for the | 

| bit of a lie I tould about the windy. Well, you see, all my life I’ve had nothing 
but throuble ; the darkness came on my father before I was nine years old, and 

| he lost his sweet temper along with the light, and my mother's heart would have 

| been broken with the crossness, only | come between her and it. Well, J used 

| to lead him about all day, and nurse the children all night, with maybe not a shoe | 

, to my foot; but the heart was always light within me for all that; and of a 





| sunny Sunday, Harry (that's the boy’s name) though he was only a bit of a boy | 

| then, used to lend me his shoes that might godacent to Mass. ‘And at last,’ 

| he says, ‘ Norry, I had a mind for the sea, bot I'll not go—I'll be a shoemaker, 

| as my father was before me, and then you shall never want shoes.’ Well, out | 
of that, the kindness grew, and my father knew it, but never said a word against 

it until lately, when the crossness overcame him entirely ; and then he wanted 

to send me with you, my lady, which I'd have been proud and happy of, only for | 

| wn lady. Poor boy—he'd take on with the lowness of spirits—so he 

would!" 

| “Has he any way of supporting you if you were married!” 

| ‘Supporting! Oh, sure two together would’nt eat more than two by them- | 
selves; it’s the one expense, married or single. Besides, he has a trade,—and 

if he could get any work - 

This ‘if’ appeared to me of much importance, and I was foolish enough to 
| think of reasoning with a girl in love. 
| ‘* What are you to do if he were unable to get any?” 

“ We could only do as we did before,” replied Nora, rolling up the corner of | 
her apron. 
“ But suppose you had a parcel of children?” 
“Oh! it would be a long time first.”’ } 
* But, again, you would be in the midst of trouble.” 

“ Well, sure; its only what I'm used to.” 

“T think your wisest plan, Nora, will be to get a situation in some gentle- 
man's family. I will speak to my friends about you. You can save a little | 
money, perhaps,—Harry might do the same,—and I will make your father pro- 
| mise that then he will not object to your union.” 
| ‘God bless you, Ma'am, dear,—its all very true. You see Harry was mighty | 

kind to me entirely ; he gave me this handkerchief, and these new ribands ; and | 
his father was as hard upon him as my father was upon ime. So, as every one | 
| turned again us, why we took the more to cach other, and—got married last | 
| week I” 

This is the universal finale of Irish love-making ; but I was unprepared for it : 
it electrified me more than the jolting of the everlasting cars which jingle along 
their highways. The cunning monkey! No wonder Master Harry should rout the 
| hat out of the window at the idea of his wife’s going to England,—and she look- 

ing so demure and well-behaved all the time ;—then she was in such desperate 
fear about her father’s displeasure, and in absolute agony lest “he should torn | 
her from his Coor without a blessing." When looked upon her exceeding love- | 

| liness, and remembered her youth, my heart melted at the knowledge of the pro- 
bable misery she would have to undergo ; but now I hope better things for her : 
she sailed last week with her handsome husband for America, and her father | 
blest her and forgave them toth ere their departure 
I shall hereafter detail a few more incidents in “* My Travels’ History.” | 


A. MH. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLY. 
[The interest which continues to exist relative to the character and manners 
, of the Author of Waverley, is in itself more than sufficient excuse for placing | 


the following fragments before the public ; compiled as they are from notes 


G —— called on me and offered to introduce me to the Colossus of I 
the Author of Waverley. 


almost the chief object of my visit to “the modern Athens ;” 
about to be accomplished. 


| spread to the uttermost parts of the earth, where genius was worshipped, and 
talent appreciated. 


| rather from fear than love. 


| speaks in many parts of his works. 


| the good shot of his master. om al 
a noble figure did the former look—a very pattern of a country gentieman. =" 


: : , N ro hetic 
named seat of taste, London, almost rendered Sir Walter's words pro; 


November 22. 


le the writer was filled wit 
admiration of the great man, the honour of whose acquaintance he mee 
They rest their claim to attention “ 


less upon their literary merit, than as plain 
statements of facts, and trarts of the character of the great man of the nine- 
teenth century. } 


MY INTRODUCTION TO SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


September, 1820. 
At length, after many disappointments from one reison or the other 
terature, 
y wishes, 
and now it was 
I was to be introduced to a man whose fame had 


* > 


This had been the aim and end of al] m 


You may guess that I was not long in preparing to accompany my friend: 


) and tedious indeed seemed the way through the few streets which separated us 
‘What I want most to say to your honour is this,” he observed, ‘ would from the residence of the * Great Unknown. 


I cannot say that I busied my- 
self in forming conjectures as to his personal appearance, for that was familiar 
to me from portraits, and the vivid descriptions of such of my acquaintances as 
had been happier than myself in obtaining the friendship of Sir Walter; but 
my cogitations were deep and manifuld as to the manner in which he would 
receive us. Literary characters are in general so capricious, especially those 
spoiled by public indulgence, that there is no reckoning on the mood in which 
one may find them. Never shall I forget my emotions for the few moments 
when, after having been ushered into the drawing-room, the servant left ys 
alone to acquaint Sir Walter of our preseace. I was half-bewildered ; | gazed 
around on each article of furniture, as if it had been a hallowed thing in the pos- 
session of such a man; I seemed, in fact, as if in an enchanted palace, waiting 
in mingled hope and dread the coming of the master-spirit. 

At length the door opened, and Sir Walter entered the room. Never was | 
so struck by the appearance of any living being. No portrait that has yet been 
issued of this great man can in the slightest degree convey the impress of genius 
on his lofty brow—the fire, even when quiescent, of his fine eye—the fascina- 
tion of his smile—and the manners, so thoroughly at ease with himself and al! 
around him--self-possession without assurance, that must have struck every 
one on a first view. He was, I think, in about his 50th or 51st year, nearly six 
feet high, and though bulky in the upper part of his body, not at all inclining to 
copulency. As for his lameness, it was scarcely perceptible, although many 
writers have expatiated on it in broad terms. Watson Gordon's portrait* 
(which I have lately seen) is the best likeness of Sir Walter Scott, but even 
that is feeble ; we have, in all the others, the body without the mind—the fire 
without the warmth—we have Sir Walter Scutt, but not the author of 
Waverley. 

He advanced with the utmost politeness, shook G—— warmly by the hand, 
and, on my introduction, bowed to me with urbanity and dignity. We resumed 
our seats, and, after a few prefatory remarks, and partaking of a slight refresh- 
ment, I felt as perfectly at my ease with him as if I had known him for years 

The conversation now turned on politics and the affairs which Parliament was 
at that time discussing, his sentiments on which he expressed with a fluency 
and absence of reserve which spoke the man of the world; then, with a tact 
which only great minds can possess, he turned to the study of the law, in which 
I was at that time engaged ; and lastly, with much pleasure, I perceived the 
conversation turn on literature. 

Sir Walter Scott spoke with admiration of the poems of Southey. « Al- 


| though,” he said, ** the peculiar style of his ‘Curse of Kehama’ was an experi- 


ment in literature as bold as he believed it would prove unsuccessful, yet he 
doubted not the ‘Curse of Kehama’ would be the alpha and omega of the 
style.” 

I remarked that I did not consider, in most cases, that rhyme added to the 
charms of poetry, except of the lyrical kind; and instanced the many splendid 


| passages in Shakspeare. 


“My dear Sir,” said Sir Walter, in a mild, yet decided tone, “the days of 
Shakspeare are passed—nay, I doubt, if any man living, endued with his powers, 
were to write a play equal to his finest efforts, and offer it for performance, whe- 
ther it would be accepted, or if so, whether it would survive for three perform- 
ances.t But, with regard to rhyme, it has been so long allowed, that it is now 
almost necessary. I was last year at Abbotsford, training a Virginian creeper, 
and had placed maple poles to support it. ‘The creeper flourished, and so did 
the maples, and so pretty did they become, their large green leaves opposed to 
the more delicate foliage of the creeper, that I resolved to let them remain, and 
there | believe they are now. It isa parallel case with the rhyme in poetry— 


ed, and is now, a part(and no mean one) of the art. Southey’s was a bold 
attempt to restore poetry to her ancient purity; but I cannot help thinking he 
has failed in his object.” 

Sir Walter spoke enthusiastically of Byron—of his stinging powers of satire, 
and ready turn of wit; but declared that the former was a dangerous weapon, 
and would always create more foes than friends—and those of the latter class 
Yet, notwithstanding all his faults, Sir Walter con- 
sidered that Byron possessed a truly poetical mind, and a heart filled with bene- 
volence, although, perhaps, a little weakened and warped by the effects of a 
badly-directed education, to which, indeed, he attributed all his failings. 

Several of the shafts (and those by no means blunt-pointed,) of the noble poet's 
wit having been directed against Sir Walter himself, I expressed my surprise to 
find him so warm an advocate of Lord Byron. 

** Nay, nay, you judge too harshly,” replied Sir Walter, ‘‘ malice, I am con- 
vinced, was not the instigator of his pen. Byrun’s was a mind suffused with 
sensibility ; but the bad reception of his ‘ Hours of Idleness,’ some of the con- 
tents of which he really was most ill-advised to publish, rendered that sensibility 
almost morbid ; he considered himself as ill-used by all literary men—asa victim 
to a party composed of every author and critic in England and Scotland ; he did 
not allow himself time to discriminate between friends and foes; and when, 
in his ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ he addresses me in the lines be- 
ginning— 

* And think’st thou, Scott——’ 


I know them by heart,” (continued Sir Walter, laughing,) “I am rather inclined 
to think his attack made upon any one but myself; and that the lines he then 
penned, had he afterwards had the power, would have been obliterated for ever 
At all events, I entertain the flattering idea that his opinion of me was not always 
so bad as at that moment.” 

G now interrupted us by saying he had an appointment which must put 
an end to our conference ; and, after a few further remarksof trivial importance, 
accompanied by a pressing request from Sir Walter to me to repeat my visit, we 
made our conge. 

When we got again into the street, G 
Author of ** Waverley!” and I replied— 


** The soul is noble, and the very soul 
Is speaking in the eyes!” 








asked me what I thought of the 





SIR WALTER SCOTT AT ABBOTSFORD. 
August, 1828. 

If I experienced so much gratification from a transient interview with Sir 
Walter Scott, you will believe how much greater was my delight, even years 
afterwards, at receiving an invitation to visit the bard in his very sanctum sanc- 
torum at Abbotsford—to breathe the inspired air of his temple of the Mases—to 
be made one of his social! circle. 

I had hitherto seen Sir Walter only at Edinburgh, whither he was called by 
business, and during his stay in which he was occupied by a host of booksellers, 
publishers, printers, and the thousand other evils that authorship is heir to— 
besides the interest which he took in the affairs of the Parliament ; and these 


| (although I think I never saw any one who seemed less called from domestic 


comforts by them than Sir Walter) must necessarily have rendered him more 
reserved before company; I had seen the author—the politician—the gentle- 
man,—now I was to be introduced to the man—the host, in retirement, and 
unreserved. 

It was a lovely afternoon when I arrived at Abbotsford; and when Isaw the 
green woods of Yarrow—the gorgeous ruins of Melrose, and, lastly, the pic- 
turesque turrets and gabled-roofs of the mansion itself, rising out of the sur- 
rounding trees, I felt myself an elevated and superior being from my @pprox 
mation to the abode of genius; and my heart bounded at the idea of v4 
domesticated with the Author of ‘The Lady of the Lake,” ‘Marmion, # 

“« Waverley.” 

G— had arrived before me; and, on my drawing up before the lawn, a 
host and he approached. They bad been enjoying a day's shooting, from = 
they had apparently but just returned, as Sir Walter's groom, loaded with oe 
was retreating in another direction, followed by one of those majestic hou - 
which Sir Walter was such an admirer, and of which he so enthusiastica'y 
He was remarkably fond of the sports ° 
the field; and I have frequently known him to turn the most interesting conver 


| sation, with a remark upon the strength and beauty of such and such a dog; 


Both Sir Walter and G—— had their guns , and 


of the olden time,”—with his shooting-jacket, belt, galligaskins, es a. 
brimmed hat—his portly visage glowing with health and beaming with weicom 





' rele this portrait. 
* The engraving prefixed to the revised edition of his novels is from Pp 
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[ shall not soon forget the cordial manner in which he shook me by the hand, which, on the shoulders of a Greek count, an Italian prince, or a French mar- | 


and his frank tone, as he said— quess, have since the peace made such bavoc in the ranks of your rich Euglish 
“You are welcome, Mr. H-— to Abbotsford: you are young, and I am leiresses. Thus you will perceive this royal cortejo owes his elevation purely 
growing an aged man; yet I sincerely hope we may still enjoy each other's to the advantages of a fine figure—ad son physique ; and so great 1s the ascen- 
friendship many years.” daney which he has acquired over the mind of Christina that he is consulted on 
We repaired, almost instantly, to the antique-fashioned dining-room, where every occasion. So much so, that the minister of Prossia is said to have termed 
we sat down to a comfortable repast; about twenty in number. James Hogg the preseut administration * the ministry of Therezita and Munoz '—in allusion 
was one of the number: it was the first time that I had ever seen the * Ettrick tothe all powerful influence of these two favourites; for you, of course, know 
Shepherd,” and I must own that I was exceedingly disappointed both in lus per- that La Senorita Therezita bas been recalled months ago and reinstated, vot- 
sonal appearance and manners. He is taciturn to a degree, aud when he dves withstanding the very general opinion that this aven/urrére has been all along 
speak, there is a brusquerie in his tone that is any thing but prepossessing. He playing a double game.” 
said little during the two or three days he was at Abbotsford; to me, nothing; ‘ Strange,” said J, “that neither the evils entailed on Spain by her late con- 
and seemed to consider all beneath him but Sir Walter. sort’s mother’s passion for Godoy, nor the more recent scandale of her sister the 
After dinner, we adjourned to the drawing-room, or went strolling over the Duchess de Berri, should both be lost upon Christina.” é 
grounds, at the option of the guests: the latter party Sir Walter accompamed, “It only proves,” continued my friend, “the profound observation of Napo 
and you may be sure that I was one of the number. Our host seemed delighted leon, * Que les femmes font de mauvaises politiques, se laissant toujours pouver- 
in pointing out to the attention of his visitors such points of view and objects as ner par leceur.’ Heedless of every consequence, she has vot only publicly 
were most worthy of observation. The grounds of Abbotsford are (or were, | 
believe I should say, for I cannot tell what alteration the death of their respected nobility in the person of the Duke St. Ildefonso, who on that occasion actually 
occupant has made in them,) most tastefully laid out: the country is rude am rode behind thei en chasseur. The nation have bebeld with indignation ber 


every quality for & political leader 


appeared in the Prado with Munog by her side, but she has openly insulted the | 


romantic, the principal part of Roxburghshire being almost in the state we mar| 
imagine it to have been centuries ago. The nucleus of his fine estate, as Si 
Walter informed us, was an insignificant farm, called, I think, Catley or Gatley | 
Hole, which he had purchased, and endowed with the more lofty-sounding nam 
of Abbottsford. It is naturally very bad and unprofitable land ; but with inde 
fatigable pains, Sir Walter had planted and levelled it, until it now presents ver 
many beautiful prospects : not, it is true, so cleanly shaven te the downy he+ 
bage, as we behold the * well-behaved ” parks of England, but still with suf | 
cient of the roughness preserved, to enable the observer to indulge in ideal pi- 
tures of what the locale was, before the busy hand of man intruded on the Dryals 
in their secladed retreats by the banks of Tweed. From one elevated spot, ve 
suddenly came upon a most magnificent coup d’ail, in the ruins of Melrose Ap- 
bev ; the expression of our delight on witnessing the venerable walls of which, 
gilded by the setting sun, seemed to afford our conductor much gratification. 

We had one day proposed a visit to Dryburgh Abbey, then one of the lions of 
Roxburghshire, and since become even more sacred as the resting-place of the 
great bard himself: but the weather was unpropitious for our purpose. Notwith- 
standing our disappointment, however, the time was neither Jost, nor appeared 
heavy on our hands,—being engaged in inspecting the library, rare specimens of 
ancient armour, &c., of which Sir Walter was an indastrious collector. [| sent 
him, on my return home, an antique Roman ring; he was much please¢, and 
acknowledged its receipt in a very gracious letter, from which I extract a few 
remarks. 

. . + + “Allow me to assure you how much obliged J am for the ring you 
sent me, and flattered by the accompanying note. I think with you that the 
head on the stone (an onyx) isa Julius Cesar, as the date, illegible as it is, far- 
ther convinces me. I have given it a place of honour in my collection of spezi- 
mens of vrriu 

“ Your remarks on the passion for collecting antiquities are very correct, ex- 
cept in the stress you appear to place on their inutiity. There I cannot agiee 
with you, considering the many valuable pieces of information as regards dates, 
costume, and even in a great measure the manners of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, which we derive from a study of their beautiful, though half-oblie- 
rated coins. I consider a perfect collection (if such could be obtained) of an- 
cient Roman coins, as capable of supplying many an hiatus in the pages of their 
history. On the score of an aid and excitement to the imagination of these 
who (like myself) depend entirely on that ‘ fiery particle,’ the mind, is not the 
collection of ancient arms and armour excessively useful! You know the anec- 
dote (or fatle, as I am inclined to think it) of Fuseli, the painter, who, wishing 
to portray the nightmare, supped on raw pork to give him indigestion during the 
night, and, as a consequence, the feelings he would transfer to canvass: even 
80, may you not allow that in the presence of the familiar objects of bygone 
days, my imagination may conduct me back to those days! May I not, gazing 
at the knightly gear by which I am surrounded, see before me the bounding sons 
of chivalry? Do not, I pray, then, consider the science of antiquity as useless.” 

The following morning the sun rose in almost unclouded majesty. ‘There was 
now no obstacle to our excursion, and about nine o'clock we were mounted and 
had started. We proceeded by a most heautiful route, passing Melrose Abbey, 
which the bard has in fancy rebuilt in his splendid poem. At every turn of the 


treasures lavished in the purchase of houses and equipages for the happy fa- 
vourite, who, to crown the whole, has been appuinted chamberlain to the queen, 
an office which gives him the entrée to her chamber at all hours.” 

“ Well, after all, this is but the repetition of the past,” said 1; ‘a queen- 
mother without a cortejo would be quite a novelty in the Spanish annals. The 
mother of Philip IV. bad her Valenzuela, the mother of Ferdinand her Godoy 
Christiana, the mother of Isabella, is not singular, therefore, in this respect 
But do you really think there is any truth in the on dis in circulation—such, | 
for exainple, as a splendid box sent lately from Paris bearing the initials of the 
queen and those of her favourite entwined! But, unfortunately, the breath of 
slander does not stop here; it has even been reported that 

“I know what you would say,” said the Spaniard, interrupting me. ‘* But can | 
you wonder at the écarts of the imagination, when in these matters you must | 
know i n'y a que le premier pas qua coute.”’ 

I had for several days missed my Spanish friend in his usual haunts, and was 
almost induced to suppose that he had taken flight for Spain without even the | 
ceremony of P. d. s.,* when to my infinite satisfaction I met bim taking a solitary | 
stroll in the deserted regions of St. James’s-street.—* So then,” said I, shaking 
him heartily by the hand, “ you are still here. I began to imagine that the 
demen of ennui, which at this season of the year holds his court in our English | 
metropolis, had driven you to Madrid, where at the present moment war, politics, 
fnance—in fact, quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira aut voluptas,’ has so | 
wide a field for their operation.” 

** My occupation of late,” said the Spaniard mournfully, “ has been of a sad- 
der nature. Liberal as I am, that feeling of loyalty to the royal family, still so 
strong in the breast of every true Spaniard, led me to Gosport to pay the last 
tribute of respect to the remains of the unfortunate Maria Francisca, who has 
died among strangers in a foreign land, the victim of circumstances over which 
she at least lad no control.” 





“* Her fate,” I replied, ‘has been a melancholy one. I was myself at the 
Rio in 1816, when her sister and herself, in the noon tide of youth and loveli- 
ness, embarked for Spain; the tears of the court and of the whole capital of 
Brazil flowed fast as the ship, with the two beautiful infantas on board, was 
swept by a fair wind past the lofty Pao d'Assucar, which marks the entrance of 
that magnificent harbour. How truly have the melancholy forebodings, which 
oppressed the mind of John the Sixth on parting with his children, been verified ! 
One soon fell a victim to the brutality of her royal consort, Ferdinand ;+ the 
other, estranged from her own family by the political dissensions that have so 
long distracted the Iberian peninsula, has just died, a broken hearted exile, 
neglected and unnoticed in the very dominions of her father's oldest ally.” 

“Her untimely fate,” said the Spaniard, ‘‘as you well observe, is indeed 
worthy of the deepest commiseration, for her husband, almost malgre lui, had 
been dragged upon the cheatre of events. It was not till after the restoration, 
in 1814, that this prince attracted public attention. His principles with regard 
to the monarchy, church, and inquisition—his hatred of the freemasons and 
liberals, and his notions of absolute power, coupled with the personal moderation 


of a plot by the absolutists to compel him to abdicate and to raise Don Carlos to 
the throne. Thus you will observe that the apostolicals see in this prince a 





wuy we came on some spot hallowed by him as the theme of his song; the ma- 
jestic Eildon Hills, celebrated in the history of Michael Scott; Drygrange,— 
Cowdenknows, where once spear and bonnet 

* Glanced gaily through the broom,” 

Smailholme Castle in the distance,—al! were successively pointed out to our 
notice by Sir Walter, who seemed, as on every uther occasion, to be filled with 
no desire but thatof affording gratification to bis guests. At length, after pass- 
ing through Selkirk, Melrose, Darnick, and one or two other inferiur hamlets or 
villages, we arrived at Dryburgh Abbey, surrounded in umbrageous forest-wood. 
It is decidedly the most beautiful ruin I ever beheld: the Abbey must have been, 
in its days of priestly magnificence, a gorgeous pile ; even now, we see remains 
of architectural grandeur which few Gothic ruins exhibit,—oriels, buttresses, 
screens, massive walls, and carved pillars, lay scattered in splendid confusion. 
AsI stood and gazed at the main area of the Abbey, trains of thought flitted 
across my mind of the earlier habitants of the gloomy cell, and the former pomps 
of religious ceremonies that there had been enacted. I could almost fancy in 
the mournful whisperings of the breeze through the moss-grown aisles, that I 
heard the sigh of some unquiet departed. A raven had built her nest over the 
spot where we were told the high altar had stood, and her noisy brood, frightened 
by my approach, flew about, and filled the silent welkin with their harsh 
screechings. 

We partook of a substantial déjeiner amidst these picturesque scenes ; 
and about three o'clock prepared to retrace our way by the same beautiful 
route towards Abbotsford. How little did any of us then think that, in three 
years time, our revered host would lie a shrouded corpse within those roofless 
walls! 

We had several very pleasant days’ sporting among the woods of Yarrow, 
and along the flats on the banks of the Tweed; on one of which occasions an 
accident had like to have happened, which would have rendered my visit a pain- 
ful reminiscence for the remainder of my life, instead of a pleasant recollection 
of happy moments. Sir Walter, G , myself, and three or four more of the 
guests, had proceeded to the lower wood, armed with the implements of de- 
struction to the winged tribes; for although 1 am no sportsman, and more used 
to managing briefs than barrels(I mean gun-barrels) and memorandums than 
Mantons, I always wore my belt, and cocked my piece, with as desperate a de- 
termination as the best sportsman among them. We had been about two hours 
in the wood, when G——, attracted by something to the left of the path we 





were pursuing, called us to follow him, and darted through a thick clump of | 


underwood. Our host was next to him; and, unfortunately, G ‘s gun got 
entangled among the brushwood, when, as he rather carelessly was carrying it 
with the butt foremost, it went off, as we imagined, full in Sir Walter's face. 
All was consternation on the instant, and we crowded to the spot; the alarm, 
happily, was the only mischief, as our host was unharmed. The ball, however, 





orifice, he said with a smile, * Mr. G 
reviewers and critics in the literary world could not effect,—put an end to the 
Waverley novels.” 
ever, did not restore the harmony of the party. 





The good-humoured manner in which he said this, how- 
What might have been the 


principle identified with their own existence ; for had Don Carlos's own wishes 
been consulted, I verily believe he would have preferred a life of obscurity to 
the stormy part he is now enacting, and which a regard to the rights of his sons, 
| rather than any ambitious views of his own, has exacted when too late for action ; 

for had he on the death of his brother boldly set up his standard, and have 


offered the same guarantees to the nation as he now does, the aspect of affairs 
would have been very different. 


the infamous Miguel, ruined his cause.” 
“The infamous Miguel, do you say’ You cannot surely have read the 
flaming panegyric on this prince that has appeared in a recent publication, in 


which, down to a beard dla Vandyke, he is arrayed in all the attributes of a hero | 


of romance.” 

* Difficult as it is,” said the Spaniard, ‘to distinguish truth from falsehood, 
probability from improbability, in times of civil dissensions, when the characters 
of princes are embellished or disfigured by the pencils of blind and devoted 
loyalty, or of factious malignity, posterity will nevertheless entertain but one 
opinion of Miguel's character; he is a monster, as the following anecdote, 
| which is not generally known, but which I had from authority, will convince you 

* Some time after Miguel's return from Brazil be paid a visit to the College 
of Surgeons at Lisbon. After viewing the various anatomical subjects it con- 
tained, he at length asked if it were possible to kill a person without leaving any 
traces of violence upon the body. He was told that by introducing the point of 
sharp instruments into the brain through the mouth it could be done. On 
receiving this information he was observed to muse for some minutes in the recess 
of a window. The feelings of the medical men present on that occasion may 





| quess de Louié was found murdered in the identical manner described. 
| him, of whom Louis XVIIJth observed that he was the most ill-bred prince in 


Europe, his handsome countenance, and his beard d la Vandyke, may | grant yuu | title of el Verdugo (the executioner.) 


| report delivered by the committee to the Cortes. 
| played, and such the power and impassioned tone of his eloquence, that among 
| the hberals he acqwired the name of El divino, or the Spanish Tully. 
| return of Ferdinand, Arguelies was arrested; he conducted his defence, how- 


of the late king towards the constitutionalists in 1823, first led to the formation | 


But hie flight into Portugal, an’ his support of | py F 


be well imagined, when some time after this conversation the unfortanate Mar- | of exasperstion which leads to the most bloody atrocities. 


371 


word ‘un homme torné.' Mina is a mere sabreur, a guerilla—destitute of 
Martinez de la Rosa and the Conde de Tor- 
reno, sithongh they possess great talents, have not displayed that firmness of 
porpose, or flexibility of means, so essential in the present crisis of affairs. In 
fact. amoug your public men, we in vain look for that sound practical ability 
which alone cam €Xtncate the country from the difficulties in which it is in- 
volved.” 

* You forget,” replied my Spanish friend, “ in your catalogue, the celebrated 
Arguelles now ou bis way back to Spain, and who is already proclaimed by the 
public voice as the futere minister of the interior 

* Troe, but then remember his advanced age.” 

* Arguelles,” rejuined the Spaniard, “ is an Astorian by birth, and was born, 
if T recollect rightly, in the year 1775; his age is therefore not so advanced as 
you imagine; he studied at Oviedo, and on the completion of his education he 
was appointed to @ Situation in Madrid im the department of the Interpretacion de 
Lingwas. ‘The minister of the day, Espinosa, perceiving his talents, employed 
him on some missionsto London and Lisbon. On the breaking out of the war 
of indepeadence, he was at Cadiz, and fromthe year 1812 to 1814, he represented 
his province in the Cortes. Here he formed one of the committee charged with 
framing a new constituvion of government for the state, and compiled the famous 
Sach were the talents he dis- 


On the 


ever, with such distinguished ability, that although the judges were appointed 
five several times, they could not agree in convicting him, Ferdinand at last 
decided the mattef in person, by writing atthe bottom of the Autos, ten years 
imprisonment in the presidio of Ceuta. Here he remained until the revolution 
of 1820, when he was released from confinement, and appointed minister of the 
interior.” 

‘**So much for the history of his life,” I rejoined; “but what of his talents as 
a statesman !” 

** Hitherto, I must confess, he has been distinguished for an overweening love 
of innovation, and a haughty contempt for the institutions even of those coun- 
tries which might serve him as models for imitation.” 

“From what," I said, ‘you have just told me, 1am not inclined to except 
even the divine Arguelles* from the sweeping charge of incapacity, which I 


| have preferred against the public men of Spain so sparingly, brought forward by 


the events of her revolution. Arguelles appears to me to be ignorant that the 
state of political society, to which the governments may be expected to approach 


| nearer and nearer asthe triumphs of education extend, is not one which the 


founders of the schoo! to which he belongs intended to reeomnrnd to particular 
communities as the most eligible they could adopt at present, but as an tdeal 


| order of things to which they themselves have a tendency to approach, and to 


which it ought to be the aim of the legislator to facilitate their progress. When 
I reflect on the probability of the destinies of Spain being placed in the hands of 
a wild theorist like Arguelles, | am tempted to indulge in the most gloomy fore- 
bodings.”’ 

** Nor are your anticipations so unfounded, so wild and chimerical even, as 


| they will be designated by a certain portion of your countrymen, who, without 


knowing any thing eiher of Spain or her people, dream that the progress of re- 
form ought there, as every where else, to advance au grand gallop, Should the 
ultra-liberal party come into power, there will remain for my unhappy country 
| either the alternativeof a restoration under Don Carlos or his son, or a frightful 
revolution that will reduce the social edifice to a chaos of confusion.” 

** The attempt to fetter the press in Spain has produced an unfortunate result 
to the juste-milieu ; ind the rejection of Torreno’s measure by the committee 
of finance, headed by Flores Estrada, already shews to what lengths that party 
are prepared to go.”’ 

“ Who is this Flores d'Estrada, to whom public report has given the portfolio 
of foreign affairs in the new ministry!” 

* Flores d'Estrada was formerly one of the richest landed proprietors in all 
Spain; like Arguelles, he is an Asturian by birth; he distinguished himself 
during the war of independence, and the liberal character of his political opi- 
nions tay be gathered from two pamphlets which he wrote some years ago. one 
, on the South American Kevolution, and another to the King on the Revolution 
of 1814. Flores d'Estrada has been intendaut of several provences, and for a 
short time, in 1823, was minister for foreign affairs. He resided upwards of 
eight years in England, has great experience in polities, and is moreover well ac- 
quainted with the views of the leading cabinets of Europe. It is chiefly to his 
efforts that the failure of Torreno’s celebrated measure is to be ascribed—a 
| measure which on cool reflection those who raised such an outery against it now 
admit to have been the beet that could be adopted. Torreno bad a most diffi- 
| cult card to play; he had to act ae mediator between a numerous party in the 
cortes, who having just returned from exile, it could scarcely be expected would 

recognite the loans which bad forged their fetters; and the exaltados, headed 
lorés (Estrada, whose object was nothing more or less than a bank- 
ruptey, pure ef simple. Between these (wo conricring parties Torrenu thought 
| to steer a safe course by adopting a middle course, but in which he has failed 
' through the obstinate pertinacity of Flores d'Estrada.” 
** Then, on the accession to power of the oltra-liberals, we may prepare our- 
| selves for innovations of the most sweeping nature '” 
“Most unquestonably; the objects of that party being to declare, not to 
| receive 4 constitution; they will endeavour to reorganize on a new basis the poli- 
tical edifice, and as there is not even the shadow of a rial in the treasury, it will 
| afford an admirable pretext for their darling project—a crusade against the pro- 
perty of the church.” 

** In that case, Don Carlos has more to hope from the imprudence of hia ene- 
| mies than from his own popularity and the number of his partisans.” 

* Cela ve dans dire,” said the Spaniard. “A rash and intemperate attack 
at the moment upon the property of the church, by the liberal party, will be 
| the coup de grace of the constitution, and lead to results which defy caleula- 
| tion.” 

Yes,” said I; “and, in spite of his repeated defeats, Don Carlos still 
maintains hie ground; while the war is carried on by both parties with a spirit 


Rodil, at Elizonda 


Even to | and Bilboa, has displayed the same wanton cruelty, the same cold-blooded fero- 


| city, which, in 1821, at Torrepampa,t in Peru, earned for bim the unenviable 
In well-informed circles, it is reported 


| impart a certain imposing exterior that may captivate a superficial observer, but | that Carlos only wants arms to make a hurrah upon Madrid, and again, that 


| under this fascinating exterior there lurks the heart of a demon. 


* Apropos des | two large Indiamen are fitting out in the river for the service of the queen, to 


| barbes—Have you heard the recent anecdote of Louis Philippe !”—I had not, | oppose, itis asserted by some, an armament equipping in the ports of Holland 


and he proceeded. 


| by two Bntish officers, for the service of the pretender , and by vthers, because 


“* During his recent progress through the provinces, the Hotel of the Sous | the Spanish Navy is said to be tainted with Carliem.” 


| Prefectore of one of the sinall towns through which he passed was brilliantly 


| illuminated 
| King of the Barricades. 


picture, when it was discoverd to be a full-length portrait of Charles X, con- 


| verted without ceremony into a Louis Philippe by the addition of an enormous | 
The Sous Prefect on being reproached with this quasi 


had perforated his hat ; and ashe lifted it from the ground, and pointed to the | mnystification, laid the blame on the concierge, who bluntly defended his conduct 


. you have nearly done what al! the 


| pair of whiskers. 


| dofference que la barbe !” 


| blue of the Order of the Saint Esprit—this led to a narrower scrutiny of the | 


| by saying—* Ma foi— Messicurs, entre ce Roi-ci et l'autre, je ne vos d'autre 








my Spanish friend, ‘* is full of singular contrasts, and presents one of the most 
striking examples of the vicissitudes of human opinion the page of history can 
produce. In 1793, he signed himself Louis-Philippe Egalité, a French prince 
to his misfortune. In 1810, he re-assumed this title at Tarragona, and has since 
made use of it to seat himself upon one of the first thrones of the universe—As 
a republican soldier, under the tri-colour at Volney, he fought for his principles; 
and at a later period swore liege homage to his sovereign lord Lovis XVIII, 
assumed the white cockade, which he wore till the memorable three days, when 
he again changed it fur the colours under which he fought in his youth; and at 


consequences of this accident quite depressed our spirits, and we soon returned 
to Abbotsford. Mr. Hogg had left us the day before this; and I do not think 
that many of the guests but those with us were made acquainted with the awk- 
ward circumstance. Sir Walter plainly perceived how much G—— blamed 
himself for his carelessness, and avoided touching on the subject. 

I remained at Abbotsford more than a week, and should, but for pressing 
business, have made my stay much longer. The more I saw of this great wan, 
the more my respect and admiration increased for his character and attainments. 
I little thocght, when I parted from him to return home, that [ should never see 
him again ! 
sufficiently regretted. 





I have received several familiar letters from him since | *¥°ce*#10n which he was, as Duke of Orleans, the first to protest against. For 


Such a thought would, indeed, have embittered a parting already | this moment we find him, as — of the French, supporting in Spain an order of | manded by Rodil. 


* Be this as it may,” rejoined my Spanish friend, the affairs of the Peninsula 


In the centre of the facade there was a large transparency of the | s¢ complequent ; and the illness of Don Pedro bas cast a shade over the bright- 
One of the spectators, well versed in the etiquette of | ness of the Portuguese horizon. 
| costume, observed with surprise, that the citizen king wore the grand cordon | Donna Maria da Gloria is of age to marry.” 


It is fortunate for that country, that the young 


“ That she has been some time since. —Remember, she is a daughter of the 
| sun.—A ative of that glowing clime, where, as in the east, 
“* The maidens are soft as the roses they twine, 
And, al! save the spirit of man, is divine.’ 
Before she left the Rio the last time, her little Majesty was an admirable con- 
nuisseur in all that constitutes a fine figure, and one day expatiated on the Her- 





“ Duke of Valois in 1773, since then successively Duke of Chartres, General | culean proportions of a garde du corps, with @ sapoir that crimsoned the parch- 
| Egalité, Duke of Orleans and King of the French, the life of this prince,” said ; ment gheek of the Baroness Strumpfedder, first lady of honour of her imperia! 


mother-in-law." 
** Viva Dios !" exclaimed the Spaniard.—Es muy guapa la muchacha ; but 
then, as the poet so happily remarks, 
‘Sans un petit bien d'amour, 
On s’ennuye méme 4 |a cour.’ ’ 





, 


* It is related of Arguelles that, on his way to the fortress of Ceuta, he refused the 
| pecuniary aid of some Englishmen, saying he would receive nothing from the subjects 
| of a government who had betrayed his country. 

the evacuation of Lima, in 1821, by the royalist 
At Torre 





s, their rear-guard was com- 
mpa, where the army halted for some ume, a church 


was converted into a hospital for the sick and wow On receiving orders to eva- 


that period, in most of which were pressing invitations to become once more | you must remember that, on the abolition of the Salic Law by Ferdinand, Charies | cuate the place, Rudil closed up the door of the edifice, and set it on fire, telling the 


his guest. I should have repeated my visit in the summer of 1831, but that | X. said to Louis Philippe, ‘ Mon cousin, cela vous regarde plus qu'd mor, faites 

his failing health compelled him to visit the continent ; and when he returned, | © ag — #* and so he did by his celebrated protest which is now the pro- 

it was but to cast one long and lingering look at the beloved spot where he had | porty oF Bistery. 

spent so many happy days,—and die ! 
— 


CONVERSATIONS WITH A SPANISH LIBERAL. 


dual. But to change our subject, how go on the affairs of Spain?” 
[Continued from the last Albion.} 


“ Not very happily 


Francisca—Dom Micvet—Lovis Puitirre—Dona Marta va Groria, 

Queen or Portucat—Arovettes—Fores D'Estrapa, &c. 

“But a truce to politics, Mi Caro,” I exclaimed, “let us season our | 
colloquy with something more piquant; read me achapter of Le Chronique | 
Scandaleuse of Madrid, and sans circumlocution ; tell me who is this Munoz, 
who has so filled the mouth of public report by the extraordinary influence he has 
acquired over * La Reina gobernadora.’” 

“ All that I can say to satisfy your curiosity on that point is, that Munoz, like | 
his prototype Godoy, was asubaltern in the royal guard. Un grand blond, as | 
the French say, beau comme l'amour, of that style of beauty which is as irresis- 
tible to the dark-eyed beauties of the south as those Salvatorean banditti faces | proxy to his brother, 


” 


| storm 


theatre of events 





* Para despediree, Kc. equivalent to the P.P.S used by us 


“ The political career of Louis Philippe has indeed been distinguished,” said 
I, by such antithetic phases that posterity may well question if the actions of 
several of that name have not been erroneously attriluted to one single indivi- 


| Between the Liberals on the one hand, and the Car- 
Mvnoz—Quveen Curistina—Don Carros ann nis peceasep Consort, Marta | lists on the other, the government of the queen resembles a vessel tossed by | 
the winds and waves, and without a single pilot to enable her to weather the 


“It is strange,” I replied, “ that in all the changes of men, who have grasped 
the helm of state in your distracted country during the war of independence, or 
who took a prominent part in public affairs, during the subsequent revolution, 
not a single individual, de la hauteur des circonstances, has appeared on the 
Riego, though honest, was, in the widest acceptation of the 


} violest passion for the princess Maria Francisca, who had been already married by 





| unfortunate wretches it contained, it was better to be burnt alive than to serve in the 
| ranks of the rebels. 
—~— 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
By THE AUTHOR oF PeTeR simpie.—{ Concluded from the last Albion.) 

At las, the court-martial was held, and Tom was condemned to death. The 
sentence was approved of, and we were told that al! appeals would be unavailing. 
We received the news on the Saturday evening, and Tom was to suffer on the 
Tuesday morning. I could no longer refuse the appeals of Mary; indeed, I 
| received a Jetter from Tom, requesting that all of us, the Domine included, 
| would come down and bid bim farewell. [ hired a carriage for old Tom, his 
| wife, Stapleton, and Mary, and patting the Domine and myself in my own chariot, 
| we set off early on the Sunday morning for Maidstone. We arrived about eleven 
o'clock, and put up at an inn close to the barracks. It was arranged that the 
Domine and I should see Tom first, then his father and mother, and, lastly, 
| Mary Stapleton 

| Verily,” said the Domine, “ my heart is heavy, exceeding heavy; my soul 








/ . | eh ife {c w —a woma 
t On the arrival of the two Portuguese infantas in Spain, Ferdinand conceived a | yearneth after the poor lad, who is thus to lore his life for a woman “ n 


from whose toils I did not myself escape. Yet is she exceeding fair and comely, 
) and now that it is unavailing, appeareth to be punitent.”’ 
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I made no reply ; we had arrived at the gate of the barracks. I requested to 
be adinitted to the prisoner, and the doors were unbarred. Tom was dressed | 
with great care and cleanliness—in while trowsers and shirt and waistcoat, but 
his coat lay on the table ; he would not put it on. He extended bis hand to- 
wards me with a faint smile. 

‘Jt is all over now, Jacob, and there is no hope. that | am aware of, and 
have made up my mind to die ;—but | wish these last farewells were over, for 
they unman me, | hope you are well, sir,” continued Tom, to the apne . 

“ a) boy, | am as well as age and infirmity will permit. and why | 
audld lan a I see youth, health, and strength, about to be sacrificed ; | 
and many made miserable, when many might be made so happy; and the Domine 
blew his nose, the trampet sound of which re-echoed through the cell, 80 a8 to 
indoce the sentry to look through the bars : 

«+ They are all here, Tom,” said I, “ would you like to see them now 

“Yes; the sooner it is over the better.” 

“ Will you see your father and mother first!” 

* Ves,” replied Tom, in a faltering tone 

I went ovt, and returned with the old woman on my arm, followed by old Tom, | 
who stomped after me with the assistance of his stick. Poor old Mrs. Beazeley 
fell on her son's neck, sobbing convulsively 

“ My boy—my boy—rmy dear, dear boy ;” said she, at last, and she looked 
up steadfastly in his face—'* My God ' he'll be dead to-morrow 

Her head again sank on bis shoulder, and her sobs were choking her. Tom | 
kissed his mother’s forehead as the tears coursed down his cheeks, and motion- 
ed me to take her away. I placed her down on the floor, where she remained 
silent, moving her head up and down with a slow motion, her face buried in her 
shaw!, It was but now and then that you heard a convulsive drawing of her 
breath. Old ‘Tom had remained a silent but agitated spectator of the scene. 
Every muscle in his weather-beaten countenance twitched convulsively, and the 
tears at last forced their way through the deep furrows on his cheeks. ‘Tom, 
as soon as his mother was removed, took his father by the band, and they sat 
down together. . 

“You are not angry with me, father, for deserting ! 

“No, my boy, no. I was angry with you for ‘listing, but not for deserting. 
But I do think I have reason to be angry elsewhere, when J reflect that, after | 
having lost my two good legs in defending her, iny country is now to take from 
me my boy in his prime. It's but a poor reward for long and hard service— 
poor encouragement to do your duty ; but what do they care! they have had 
my sarvices, and they have left me a hulk. Well, they may take the rest of me 
if they please, now that they Well it’s no use crying, what's done can’t be 
helped,” continued old ‘Tom, as the tears ran down in torrents; “they may 
shoot you, Tom; but this | know well, you'll die game, and shame them by 
proving tv them they have deprived themselves of the sarvices of a good man 
when good men are needed. | would not have so much cared,” continued old 
Tom, after a pause,—(‘‘ look to the old woman, Jacob, she’s tumbling over to 
port)—if you tiad fallen on board a king's ship, in a good frigate action, some 
must be killed when there's hard fighting; but tobe drilled through by your own 
countrymen, to die by their hands, and, worst of all, to die in a red coat, instead 
of a true blue—” 

* Father, I will not die in a red coat—J won't put it on.” 

“That's some comfort, Tom, any how, and comfort’s wanted.” 

** And I'l! die like a man, father.” 

** That you will, Tom, and that’s some comfort.” 

‘© We shall meet again, father.” 

‘ Hope so, Tom, in Heaven-—-that's some comfort.” 

“ And now, father, bless me, and take care of my poor mother.” 

* Bless you, Tom, bless you!” cried the old man, in a suffocating voice, ex- 
tending both his hands towards ‘Tom, as they rose up, but the equilibriam was 
no longer to be maintained, and he reeled back in the arms of me and Tom. 
We lowered him gently down by the side of his wife; the old couple turned to 
each other, and embracing, remained sobbing in each other's arms. 

* Jacob,” said Tom, squeezing me by the hand, with a quivering lip, ** by your 
regard for ine, let now the last scene be got over—let me see Mary, and let this 
tortured heart once more be permitted a respite. J sent outthe Domine. Tom 
leant against the wall, with bis arms folded, in appearance summoning ¥p all 
his energy for the painful meeting. Mary was led in by her father. I expected | 
she would have swooned away, as before; but, on the contrary, although she 
was pale as death, and gasping for breath, from intensity of feeling, she walked 
up to Tom where he was standing, and sat down on the form close to him. She 
looked anxiously round upon the group, and then said, ‘1 know that all 1 now 
say is useless, Tom; but still I must say it—it is I, who, by my folly, have oc- 
casioned all this distress and misery—it is I who have caused you to suffer a 
—— dreadful death—yes, Tom, I am your murderer.” 

** Not so, Mary, the folly was my own,” replied Tom, taking her hand. 

* Yoo cannot disguise or palliate to me, dearest Tom,” replied Mary, “ my 
eyes have been opened, too late it is true, but they have been opened, and al- 
though it is kind of you to say «0, I fool the horrid cuuvicuun oF My Own guilt. 
See what misery T have brought about. There is a father who has sacrificed 
his youth and his limbs to his country, sobbing in the arms of a mother whose 
life is bound up with that of her only son. ‘To them,” continued Mary, falling 
down upon her knees, “to them I must kneel for pardon, acd I ask it as they 
hope to be forgiven. Answer me—oh! answer ine! can you forgive a wretch 
like me!” 

A pause ensued. I went up to old Tom, and, kneeling by his side, begged 
him to answer. 

‘* Forgive her, poor thing—yes; who could refuse it, as she kneels there ! 
Come,” continued he, speaking to his wife, “you must forgive her. Look up, 
dame, at her, and think that our poor boy may be asking the same of Heaven 
to-morrow at noon.” 

The old woman looked up, and her dimmed eyes caught a sight of Mary's 
imploring and beautiful attitude ; it was not to be withstood. 

“ As I hope for mercy to my poor boy, whom you have killed, so do I forgive 
you, unhappy young woman.” 

* May God reward you, when you are summoned before him,” replied Mary. 
“Tt was the hardest task of all. Of you, Jacob, I have to ask forgiveness for 
depriving you of your early and truest friend—yes, and for much more. Of 
you, sir,” addressing the Domine, “for my conduct towards you, which was 
ervel and indefensible,—wi!! you forgive me!” 

“Ves, Mary, from my heart, I do forgive you,” replied I. 

Bless thee, maiden, bless thee |" sobbed the Domine. 

Father, | must ask of you the same—I have been a wilful child,—forgive | 
me!” 

* Ves, Mary; you could not help it,” replied old Stapleton, blubbering, “ it 
was all human nator.” 

** And now,” said Mary, turning round on her knees to Tom, witha look ex- 
pressive of anguish and love, “to you, Tom, must be my last appeal. I know 

ou will forgive me—I know you have—and this knowledge of your fervent | 
oes makes the thought more bitter that I have caused your death. But hear | 
me, Tom, and all of you hear me. I never loved but you; I have liked others 
much ; I liked Jacob, but you only ever did make me feel I had a heart; and, 
alas! you only havel sacrificed. When led away by my folly to give you pain, 
| suffered more than you—for you have had my only, you shall have my eternal 
and unceasing, love. To your memory! am hereafter wedded ; to joi you 
will be my only wish—and if there could be a boon granted me from Heaven, | 
it would be to die with you, Tom—yes, in those dear arms.” 

Mary held out her arms to Tom, who, falling down on his knees, embraced 
her, and thus they remained with their faces buried in each other's shoulders. | 
The whole scene was now at its climax; it was too oppressive and I felt faint, 
when I was roused by the voice of the Domine, who, lifting up both his arms, 
and extending them forth, solemnly prayed, ‘O Lord, look down upon these, | 
Thy servants, in affliction; grant to those who are to continue in their pilgri- 
mage strength to bear Thy chastening—grant to him who is to be summoned to | 
Thee, that happiness which the world cannot give; and O God most mighty, | 
God most powerful, Jay not upon us burdens greater than we can bear. My 
children, let us pray.” 

The Domine knelt down, and repeated the Lord's prayer; all followed his | 
example, and then there was a pause. 

“ Stapleton,” said I, pointing to Mary. I beckoned to the Domine. We 
assisted up old Tom, and then his wife, and led them away; the poor old wo- | 
man was in a state of stupefaction, and until she was out in the air she was not | 
aware that she had quitted her son. Stapleton had attempted to detach Mary | 
frem Tom, but in vain ; they were locked together as if in death. At last | 























| 


then broke gently away, ‘aod pointed to the door. I once more took his hand, 
and we parted. 


I went back to the inn, and ordering the horses to be put to, I explained to —that khuaws within ” 
| all but Mary the propriety of their now returning home. Mary was lifted in, 


* No, no, Mary; J am come to comfort you. if possible.” 


That is not possible. Look at me, Jacob. Is there not a worm—a canker 


The hollow cheek and wild flaring eye, once so beavtifu), but too plainly told 


and it was a relief to my mind to see them all depart. As for myself, I resolved the trath. 


to remain until the last ; but I was in a state of feverish agitation, which made | 


“Mary,” said I, “sit down; you know what the Bible says,—‘ It is good 


me restiess. As I paced up and down the room, the newspaper caught my eye. for us to be afflicted.’” 


I laid hold of it mechanically, and looked at it. ‘ His Majesty's ship Im:morta- 
lité, Chatham, to be paid off.” Then our ship had come home. But what was 
that now! Yet something whispered to me that I ought to go and see Captain 
Maclean, and try if any thing could be done. I knew his commanding interest, 


| and, although it was now too late, still | had an impulse to go and see him, 


which I could not resist. “ After all,” said I to myself, ‘I’m no use here, and 


| I may as well go.” This feeling, added to my restlessness, induced me to or- 


der horses, and I went to Chatham, found out that Captain Maclean was sti!! 
on board, and took boat off to the frigate. I was recognized by the officers, 
who were glad to see me, and I sent a message to the captain, who was below, 


| requesting to see him. I was asked into the cabin, and stated to him what had 


occarred, requesting his assistance, if possible. 

“ Faithful,” replied he, “it appears that Tom Beazeley has deserted twice ; 
still there is much extenuation: at all events, the punishment of death is too 
severe, and I don’t like it,—I can save him, and I will. By the rule of the 
services, a deserter from one service can be claimed from the other, and must 
be tried by his officers. His sentence is, therefore, not legal. I ehall send a 
party of marines, and claim him asa deserter from the navy. and they must and 
shall give bira up-—make yourself easy, Faithful, his life is as safe as yours.” 

I could have fallen on my knees and thanked him, though I could hardly be- 
lieve that such good news was true. 

“ There is no time to lose, sir,” replied I, respectfully: he is to be shot to- 
morrow, at nine o'clock.” 

** He will be on board here to-morrow, at nine o'clock, or I am not Captain 
Maclean. But, as you say, there is no time to lose. It is now nearly dark, 
and the party must be off immediately. I must write a letter on service to the 
commanding officer of the depét. Call my clerk.” 

J ran out and called the clerk. Ina few minotes the letter was written, and 
a party of marines, with the second lieutenant, dispatched with me on shore. I 
ordered post-chaises for the whole party, and before eleven we were at Maid- 
stone. The lieutenant and I sat up all night, and, at daylight, we summoned 
the marines and went to the barracks, where we found the awful note of prepa- 
ration going forward, and the commanding officer up and attending to the ar- 
rangements. I introduced the lieutenant, who presented the letter on service. 

** Good heavens ! how fortunate! You can establish his identity, I pre- 
sume?” 

‘* Every man here can swear to him.” 

“Tis sufficient, Mr. Faithful. I wish you and your friend joy of his reprieve 
The rules of the service must be obeyed, and you will sign a receipt for the 
prisoner.” 

This was done by the lieutenant, and the provost martial was ordered to 
deliver up the prisoner. I hastened with the marines into the cell: the door 
was unlocked. Tom, who was reading his Bible, started up, and perceiving 


' the red-jackets, thought that he was to be led out to execution. 


“« My lads,” exclaimed he “I am ready: the sooner this is over the better.” 

“No, Tom,” said I advancing ; ‘1 trust for better fortune. You are claim- 
ed as a deserter from the Immortalité.” 

Tom stared, lifted the hair from his forehead, and threw himself into my 
arms: but we had no time for a display of feelings. We hurried Tom away 
from the barracks ; again I put the whole party into chaises, and we soon ar- 
rived at Chatham, where we embarked on board of the frigate. ‘Tom was given 
into the charge of the master at arnis, as a deserter, and a letter was written by 
Captain Maclean, demanding a court-martial on him. 

** What will be the result!” inquired I of the first lieutenant. 

“The Captain says, little or nothing, as he was pressed as an apprentice, 
which is contrary to act of parliament.” 

I went down to cheer Tom with this intelligence, and, taking my leave, set 
off for London with a light heart. Still I thought it better not to communicate 
this good news until assurance was made doubly sure. 1 hastened to Mr. 
Drummond's, and detailed to them all which had passed. The next day Mr. 
Wharncliffe went with me to the Admiralty, where I had the happiness to find 
that all was legal, and that Tom could only be tried for his desertion from a 
man-of-war; and that, if he could prove that he was an apprentice, he would, 
in all probability, be acquitted. _The court martial was summoned three days 
after the letter had been received by the Admiralty. I hastened down to 
Chatham to be present. It was very short: the desertion was proved, and 
Tom was called upon for his defence. He produced his papers, and proved 
that he was pressed before his time had expired. The court was cleared for a 
few minutes, and then re-opened ; Tom was acquitted on the ground of illegal 
detention, eoutrary tu act of parliament, and he was free. I returned my 
thanks to Captain Maclean and the officers for their kindness, and left the ship 
with Tom in the cutter, ordered for me by the first lieutenant. My heart swell- 
ed with gratitude at the happy result. Tom was silent, but his feelings I could 
well analyse. I gave to the men of the boat five guineas to drink Tom's 
health, and hastening to the inn, ordered the carriage, and with Tom, who was 
a precious deposit, for upon his welfare depended the happiness of so many, I 
hurried to London as fast as I could, stopped at the Drummonds to communi- 
cate the happy intelligence, and then proceeded to my own house, where we 
slept. The next morning I dressed Tom in some of my clothes, and we em- 
barked inthe wherry. 

** Now, Tom,” said I, ‘ you must keep in the back-ground at first, while I 
prepare them. Where shall we go first !” 

**Oh! to my mother,” replied Tom. 

We passed through Putney Bridge, and Tom's bosom heaved as he looked 
towards the residence of Mary. His heart was there, poor fellow! and he 
longed to have flown to the poor girl, and have dried her tears; but his first 
duty was to bis parents. 

We soon arrived abreast of the residence of the old couple, and I desired 
Tom to pull in, but not turn his head round, lest they should see him before ] 
had prepared them; for too much joy will kill as wel! as grief. Old Tom was 
not at his work, and all was quiet. I landed and weut to the house, opened the 
door, and found them both sitting by the kitchen fire in silence, apparently oc- 
cupied with watching the smoke as it ascended up the spacivus chimney 

**Good morning to you both,” saidI; ** how do you find yourself, Mrs. 
Beazeley '" 

“Ah! deary me!” replied the old woman, putting her apren up to her eyes. 

* Sit Cown, Jacob, sit down,” said old Tom; *‘ we can talk of him now.” 

* Yes, now that he’s in heaven, poor fellow!” interposed the old woman. 

** Tell me Jacob,” said old Tom with a quivering lip, ‘did you see the last 
of him? Tell me all about it. Howdid he look? How did he behave’ Was 
he soon out of his pain’ And—Jacob—where is he buried '” 

* Yes, yes,” sobbed Mrs. Beazeley ; * tell me where is the body of my poor 
child.” 

* Can you bear to talk about him!” said I. 

“Yes, yes; we can’t talk too much : it does us good,” replied she. “ We 
have done nothing but talk about him since we left him.” 

** And shall, till we sink into our own graves,” said old Tom, ‘‘ which won't 
be long. I've nothing to wish for now, and I'l! never sing again, that’s sartain. 
We sha'n't last long, either of us. As forme,” continued the old man with a 
melancholy smile, looking down at his stumps, ‘I may well say that I’ve fico 
feet in the grave already. But come Jacob, tell us all about him.” 

“Twill,” replied I: **and my dear Mrs. Beazeley, you must prepare yourself 
for different tidings than what you expect. Tom is not yet shot.” 

** Not dead !” shrieked the old woman 

* Not yet, Jacob!” cried old Tom, seizing me by the arm and squeezing it 
with the force of a vice, as he looked me earnestly in the face 

** He lives: and I am in hopes he will be pardoned.” 

“ Mrs. Beazeley sprang from her chair and seized me by the other arm 

* | see—I see by your face! Yes Jacob, he is pardoned ; and we shall have 
our Tom again.” 

** You are right, Mre. Beazeley ; he is pardoned, and wil! soon be here.” 

The old couple sank down on their knees beside me. I Jeft them, and 
beckoned from the door to Tom, who flew up, and in a moment was in their 
arms. I assisted him to put bis mother into ber chair, and then went out to re- 
cover myself from the agitating scene. I remained about an hour outside, and 


| then returned. The old couple seized me by the hands, and invoked blessings 
Tom, roused by me, suffered his hold to be loosened, and Mary was taken out 


in a happy state of insensibility, and carried to the inn by her father and the | 
Domine. 


“ Are they all gone?” whispered Tom to me, as his head reclined on iny 
shoulder. 

* All, Tom.” 

“ Then the bitterness of death is passed ; God have mercy on them, and as- 
svage their anguish; they want His help more than I do.” 


A passionate flood of tears, which lasted some minutes, relieved the poor | 


fellow , he raised himself, and drying his eyes, became more composed. 

* Jacob, | hardly need tel! my dying request, to watch over my poor father 
and mother, to comfort poor Mary—God bless you, Jacob! you have indeed 
been a faithful friend, and may God reward you. And, now, Jacob, leave me; 
] must commune with my God, and pray for fc tgiveness'! The space between 
me and eternity is bot short.” 


Tom threw himself inte my arms, where he remained for some minutes 


on my head 


** You must now part with Tom alittle while,” said 1; “there are others to 
make happy beside yourselves.” 


** Very true,” replied old Tom ; “ go my lad, and comfort her. Come, missus, 
we musn't forget others.” 


“Ob, no. Go, Tom; go and tell her that I don’t care how soon she is my 


| daughter.” 


Tom embraced his mother and followed me to the boat 
the tide, and were soon at Putney. 

“ Tom, you had better stay in the boat. I will either come or send for you 

It was very unwillingly that Tom consented, but I overrsled his entreaties. 
| and he remained. I walked to Mary’s house and entered. She was up in the 
| little parlour, dressed in deep mourning ; when I entered she was looking out 

pon the river; she tarned her head, and perceiving me rose to meet me 

1 do not come to upbraid me, Jacob, I am sure,’ 

choly voice ro rd-! 3." 


we pulled up against 


said she in a melan 
t 


are too | carted for that 


bs Yes, yes,” sobbed Mary, *‘] deserve all I suffer ; and I bow in humility. 
t 


ut am I net too much punished, Jacob! Not that I would repine: but is it 
t too much for me to bear, when I think that I am the destroyer of one who 
oved me so!” 

“ You have not been the destroyer, Mary.” 

* Yes, yes; my heart tells me that I have.” 

“But I tell you that you have not. Say, Mary, dreadful as the punishment 
las been, would you not kiss the rod with thankfulness, if it cured you of your 
infortunate disposition, and prepared you to make a good wife ?” 

‘+ That it has cured me, Jacob, | can safely assert ; but it has also killed me 
swellashim. But I wish notto live: and I trust in a few short months, to 
@pose by his side.” 

** | hope you will have your wish, Mary, very soon, but not in death.” 

* Merciful heavens! what do you mean, Jacob '” 

‘| said you were not the destroyer of poor Tom—you have not been, he has 
wt yel suffered ; there was an informality which has induced them to revise 
te sentence.” 

** Jacob,” replied Mary, “it is cruelty to raise my hopes cnly to crush them 
gain. If not yet dead, he is stillto die. I wish you had not told me so,” 
Ontinued she, bursting into tears; ‘‘ what a state of agony and suspense must 
in have been in all this time, and I—I have caused his sufferings! I trusted 
ht had long been released from this cruel, heartless world,” 

The flood of tears which followed, assured me that I could safely impart the 
glad intelligence. ‘Mary, Mary, listen to me.” 

‘« Leave me, leave me,’ sobbed Mary, waving her hand. 

‘No, Mary, not until J tell you that Tom is not only alive, but—pardoned.” 

*» Pardoned!” shrieked Mary. 

“Yes, pardoned, Mary,—free, Mary,—and in a few minutes will be in your 
arms.’ 

Marty dropped on her knees, raised her hands and eyes to heaven, and then 
dropped into a state of insensibility. Tom, who had followed me, and remained 
near ‘he house, had heard the shriek, and could no longer restrain himself; he 
flew nto the room as Mary fejl, and I put her into his arms. At the first signs 
of rewrning sensibility I left them together, and went to find old Stapleton, to 
whon I was more brief in my communication. Stapleton continued to smoke 
his pipe during my narrative. 

‘Glad of it, glad of it,” said he, when J finished, ‘*I were just thinking how 
all these senses brought us into trouble, more than all, that sense of love : got 
me into trouble, and made me kill a man,—got my poor wife into trouble, and 
drowned her,—and now almost shot Tom, and killed Mary. Had too much of 
HUMAN NATUR lately,—nothing but moist eyes and empty pipes. Met that sar- 
geant yesterday, had a turn up: Tom settled one eye, and, old as I am, I've set- 
tled the other for a time. He’s in bed for a fortuight,—couldn’t help it,—human 
natur.”” 

I took leave of Stapleton, and calling in upon Tom and Mary, shaking hands 
withthe one and kissing the other, I despatched a letter to the Domine, ac- 
quainting him with what had passed, and then hastened to the Drummonds, and 
imparted the happy results of my morning’s work to Sarah and her mother.” 

** And now, Sarah, having so successfully arranged the affairs of other peo- 
ple, I should Jike to plead in my own behalf. I think that after having been 
deprived almost wholly of your dear company for a month, I deserve to be re- 
warded.” 

* You do, indeed, Jacob,” said Mrs. Drammond, ‘‘ and I am sure that Sarah 
thinks so too, if she will but acknowledge it.” 

“TI do acknowledge it, mamma; but what is this reward to be?” 

** That you will allow your father and mother to arrange an early day for our 
nuptials, and also allow Tom and Mary to be united at the same altar.” 

‘*Mamma, have I not always been a dutiful daughter? ”’ 

‘Yes, my love, you have.” 

“Then I shall do as I am bidden by my parents, Jacob: it will be probably 
the last command I receive from them, and I shall obey it; willthat please you, 
dear Jacob?” 

That evening the day was fixed, and now I must not weary the reader with a 
description of my feelings, or of my happiness in the preparations for the cere- 
mony. Sarah and I, Mary and Tom, were united on the same day, and there 
was nothing to cloud our happiness. Tom took up his abode with his father 
and mother ; and Mary, radiant with happiness, even more beautiful than ever, 
has settled down into an excellent, doting wife. For Sarah, I hardly need say 
the same: she was my friend from childhood, she is now all that a man could 
hope and wish for. We have been married several years, and are blessed with 
a numerous family. 

I am now almost at a conclusion. Ihave only to acquaint the reader witha 
few particulars relative to my early friends. Stapleton is still alive, and is 
wedded to his pipe, which, with him, although the taste for tobacco has been 
considered as an acquired one, may truly be asserted to be, human nature. He 
has two wherries with apprentices, and from them gains a good livelihood, 
without working himself. He says that the boys are not so honest as I was, 
and cheat him nota little; but he consoles himself by asserting that itis 
nothing but human natur. Old Tom is also strong and hearty, and says that he 
don’t intend to follow his legs for some time yet. His dame, he says, is peaking, 
but Mary requires no assistance. Old Tom has left off mending boats; his 
sign is taken down, for he is now comfortable. When Tom married, I asked 
him what he wished to do: he requested me to lend him money to purchase a 
lighter. I made hima present of a new one, just launched by Mr. Drummond's 
firm. But old Stapleton made over to him the £200 left to him by Mr. Turnbull, 
and his mother brought out an equal sum from her hoards. This enabled Tom 
to purchase another lighter, and now he has six or seven, I forget which; at all 
events, he is well off, and adding to his wealth every year. They talk of re- 
moving to a better house, but the old couple wish toremain. Old Tom, espe- 
cially, has built an arbour where the old boat stood, and sits there carolling his 
songs, and watching the craft as they go up and down the river. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wharncliffe stil] continue my neighbours and dearest friends. 
Mrs. Turnbull died a few months back, and I am now in possession of the whole 
property. My father and mother-in-law are well aud happy. Mr. Drummond 
wil! retire from business as soon as he can wind up his multifarious concerns. 
I have but one more to speak of—the old Domine. It is now two years since I 
closed the eyes of this worthy man. As he increased in years so did he in his 
abstraction of mind, and the governors of the charity thought it necessary to 
superannuate him with a pension. It was a heavy blow to the old man, who as- 
serted his capabilities to continue to instruct; but people thought otherwise, and 
he accepted my offer to take up his future residence with us, upon the under- 
standing that it was necessary that our children, the eldest of whom, at that 
time, was but four years old, should be instructed in Latin and Greek. He re- 
moved to us with all his books, &c., not forgetting the formidable birch ; but as 
the children would not take to the Latin of their own accord, and Mrs. Faithful 
would not allow the rod to be made use of, the Domine’s occupation was gone. 
Still, such was the force of habit, that he never went without the Latin gram- 
mar in his pocket, and I have often watched him sitting down in the poultry- 
yard, fancying, I presume, that he was in his schoo]. There would be decline, 
construe, and conjugate aloud, his only witness being the poultry, who would 
now and then raise a gobble, gobble, gobble, while the ducks with their quack, 
quack, quack, were still more impertinent in their replies. A sketch of him, in 
| this position, has been taken by Sarah, and now hangs over the mantel-piece of 

my study, between two of Mr. Turnbull's drawings, one of an iceberg on the 
17th of August, 78, and the other showing the dangerous position of the Came! 
whaler, jammed between the floe of ice, in latitude , and longitude ——. 

Reader, I have now finished my narrative. There are two morals, I trast, to 
be drawn from the events of my life, one of which is, that in society we natu- 
rally depend upon each other for support, and that.he who would assert his inde- 
pendence, throws himself out of the current which bears to advancement ;—the 
other is, that with the advantages of good education, and good principle, al- 
though it cannot be expected that every one wil! be so fortunate as I have been, 
| still there is every reasonable hope, and every righ: to expect, that we shall do 
well in this world. Thrown up, as the Domine expressed himself, as a tangled 
weed from the river, you have seen the orphan and charity-boy rise to wealth 
and consideration,—you have seen how he who was friendiess, secured to him- 
self the warmest friends,—he who required every thing from others, became in 
| a situation to protect and assist in retarn,—he who could not cal] one individual 
his relation, united to the object of his attachment, and blessed with a numerous 
family ; and to amass all these advantages and this sum of happiness, the only 
capital with which he embarked wae a good education and good principlee. 

Reader, fareweil ' 








—— 
TOM RAFFLES. 


Thomas, or, as he was more familiarly called, Tom Raffles, was the only son 
of a planter in Jamaica. When about eight years old he was sent over to be 


educated in England, having at that time, every prospect of succeeding to no 
inconsiderable wealth. The depreciation, however, of West Indian property so 
far affected hie father’s condition, that on the estate being realized at his de- 








cease, ‘Tom was left with the comparatively trifling inheritance of siz thousand 
, 
| pounds. The gent!eman, to whose care be had been consigned, and who wae 
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finally saddled witb his guardianship, in the exercise of his discretion destined | suming an expression of good-humour and kindness ;—“ gently, Sir; you are a | 
him for the church, as a calling in which his slender patrimony might be most gifdy young fellow, but too much of a gentleman to be guilty of equivocation. 
favourably invested; and, in the prosecution of this matter-of-business at- You did milk my cow, _ Now, mind me—I don’t grudge you the milé—you are 
rangement, Tom, at the proper age, came into residence at the college to which | exremely welcome to it; but the nezt time you milk her, pray have more brains, 
1 belonged. | Ormore bowels about you, than to Jeave the poor heast hoppled up all night with 
Of all the young men whom I ever met, there was none whose occasional | your neck-handkerchief;" pulling out of his pocket, as he concluded, a white 
company gave ine more delight than that of Tom Raffies. There was a great | cravat, marked with Tom's name in full length! Tom had tied it round the 
difference in our years, and a still greater in our habits; but there was so much | Cow's legs to keep her from kicking, and (just like him) had left it there. 
harmless merriment, combined with so much honourable feeling ia bis disposi- | Tom could not lead the life he did without spending considerably more than 
tion, that I always found an agreeable relaxation in his society. Though no wit, | th: interest of his fortune; while his guardian, of course, allowed him some- 
he was a wag in his way; but so playfu! and pleasing withal, that surliness her- | thng considerably less. The unavoidable consequence was that he ran deeply 
self would laugh in her vexation under the feather-like touches of his banter. | Inu debt—as easy and pleasant a course for a young man at Cambridge during 
Practical jokes he loved, as a country wench loves dancing; but then they 
were so innucently ludicrous, and he blundered in their execution so naturally, | gnduateship, the ¢radesmen exhibit such a pressing, seducing servility, that many 
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So Bill goes the next morning; and, in about a quarter of an hour, he comes 
back with a face as long as London. * You fool!’ says I, ‘ eure you dida’i ring 


| the bell! *—* No, father,’ says he; * but when I got there, and was just going to 
_thamp the oak, what does visage in red letters but—pon'T KNOCK AT THE DooR ! 
| After how you was sarved yesterday, father—lLord' I felt just like cousin Dick, 
| when he found he'd gone one step into the coal-pit.'. And so Bill jammed his 
| fists safe into his pockets, and walked off. And, if you believe me, we was all 
} play'd this cantide for & whole week, and might have been till our knuckles, for 


him, were as soft as a lady's, had it not been told the master, who put @ stop to 
it like a gentleman.” 


The fact was, that Tom had got a bell hong, and connected the wire with his 


: | electrical machine. Whenever he saw a dun coming, which he could do from 
hie first two years, as can possibly be imagined. Up to that period of his under- | a window facing the street, ©] began," said he, *‘to grind away for my life, and 


I verily believe that I gave the little tailor a shock that would have overthrown 


that even academic authority was in jeopardy of a buccinatory affection, while | ashrewder man than Tom has not the heart to refuse getting into their books; | a regiment of foot.” The ominous warning on the door was, of course, merely 


provouncing sentence upon the enormities of his fun. If craniology be true, | aud then, like experienced anglers, they begin to pullin the line. To use one 
his cap, I uoagine, could hardly have covered his organ of good-fellowship. He 
was social to a fault; and with the young menof his own age he was a fa- 
yourite, whose absence created an adjournment of all enjoyment. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that his acquaintance was numerous, and considering the | let four; now drawing upon him sharply, now giving him a little more play, if 


of Lord Castlereagh’s beautiful pleonasms, this is ‘as systematic a system ” | deeply involved. 
wih them as Izaak Walton's of killing a trout. For the first six terms they let | ° 
bm run unchecked, and reserve al] the reality and cruelty of the sport for the | 


aruse. Tom's waggery, however, did not pay hiedebts. He left Cambridge 


, . , 


About two years ago 4 college living was left open to my acceptance in the 
order of seniority, and | abandoned my fellowship for it, with pretty much the 


facilities to extravagance in such a place, that it was expensive. But an anec- | hy kicks—at every in and out taking an ell for an inch of course; until, when! same sort of feeling a8 @ svbaltern may be supposed to exchange his dreary sta- 


dote will give a better display of his character, than any sketch 1 am capable of | lmded on bachelor’s bank, the poor creature is utterly exhausted. In accord. | 


drawing. sce with this practice, Tom found at the commencement of his seventh term 

Tom loved milk punch; and he could never endure spending his evening— | (. ¢. of his third year) that he was hooked. In other words, his obliging credi- 
i. e. from nine to two—alone. Whenever it happened that he was not engaged | vrs began todunhim. At first he would bluster and burst away, as if it were 
to a supper, or a round at loo, he invariably hunted up some dozen, who were in | possible to escape his tormentors by getting the length of a street from them 
the same miserable pred:cament as himself, and pressed them for a spread and | 4s his sufferings were prolonged, he grew more calm and cunning. Whenever 
a beaker (which, Tom called a repetenda) of milk-punch at his own rooms. The | # home, he would fasten himself in, and would answer none but conventional! 
jollity of these parties, as they were the last resource against ennui, partook | appeals at the door; but this was merely punishing himself. He must come out 
rather of a furious character—so much so, that every man within the walls ito dinner ; and the patience of a Cambridge dun is almost a passion with bim 





could tell without inquiry, when Tom had his * forlorn hope" about him. The | Reader, you have heard the tale of a dog who pointed a hare in her seat, and 


master especially had acquired a painful perception of such events; for Tom's |who stood stanch at her (as she dared not stir) until both were reduced to naked 
rooms were contiguous to the lodge, his sitting-room and bed-room both look- |skeletons. Jt is not true; but it is a faithful allegory of a Cambridge dun, who, 
ing backwards into a little padduck, where the worthy doctor kept a cow, and |if a man were te keep closeted until he starved, would share the same fate with 
an intolerable family of pea-hens. Frequent and energetic were the doctor's |him atthe door. Poor Tom could never obey the bell! fur hall, without encoun- 
attempts to put down the annoyance. When he first remonstrated, Tom said it | tering at the first step one of these Anthropophagi. He had been at that time 
was quite a casual tung, and laid all his guilt upon the milk-punch. No amend- | one of my private pupils for more than two years, but, | believe, had never at- 
ment, however, taking place, he inflicted extra chapels upon him ; Tom bore the | tended his hour more than half-a-dozen times. I was therefore astonished one 
penances with the patience of a recruit at drill. He confined him to hali—Tom | morning at his gravely proposing to attend me regularly, if I would take him from 
ate his dinner there every day for a week with as much stoicisin as a fox-hunting | three to four, the hour before dinner. I made arrangements with my other pu- 


member attends to his duties in parliament. He forbade him the gates—Tom |pils to accommodate him ; and his ponctwality was surprising. But he never | 


endured the restraint with the resignation of a tethered bull. Tom used to read any thing—not he, except a novel or a newspaper which he brought with 
yow that the master would never beat him, inasmuch as he had not discovered him. The object of the rogue was, to secure my company every day on his road 
his weak point. ‘If, said Tom, “he was to set me a hundred lines of (to hall, as a sort of safeguard against his enemies, well knowing that no dun 
Homer, I believe I should be forced to compound, by abandoning milk-punch fur dare attack him while under the convoy of a Fellow. At the close of his third 
ever.”’ But Tom was wrong, for a bright thought struck the master at last— year I spoke seriously to him on the subject of his debts; and advised him, 
he went to the fountain-head of the offence, and issued orders to the college rather than lead such a mad dog's life, to lay the state of his affairs candidly 
butler that Tom and milk-punch henceforth should be strangers. before his guardian, and implore him to settle them. He shook his head, as 


Tom did not hear of this dreadful edict until his next casualty, when, on much as to intimate that it would be useless ; but he promised to follow my ad- | 


sending his gyp* to the buttery for the usual supply ef the nectar, that Mon- Vice, which, todo him justice, he always did when I neither taxed his indolence 
mouth-street-looking functionary returned with the dismal intelligence that the 20 interrupted his enjoyments. 

butter was placed under an interdict! Long was the face which Tom pulled; On bis return to keep bis tenth and last term, I asked him how he had suc- 
but it relaxed in a moment into an expression of comical determination, which ceeded in his application for an arrangement with his creditors, His guardian, 
spoke at once of frolic and revenge. He placed the liquor bottles on the table; appeared, had found his office by no means an agreeable one; and, as Tom in 
told his friends to “‘ go on,” and retired into his bed-reom. In ten minutes he 4 few months would emerge from his minority, wished him to settle with his 
returned with the hand-basin and jug full of foaming new milk. He had crept creditors himself. ‘In the meanwhile,” said Tom, “] will pay them off, if not 
through his bed-room window (which was on the ground-floor) into the master's jor their goods, yet, if there be any exactness in the arts and sciences, for the 
padduck, and milked hiscow! ‘The punch was soon made ; and great was the | ‘rment they have given me.” I did not comprehend his meaning, and was too 
giee and glory of the sinners over it. Tom insisted that he had found out the busy to inquire into it atthe time. I called upon him, however, a few days af- 
true alma mater at last; and that if ever he arrived at the dignity of vice- terwards, and was surprised to observe that he sported (what I never saw before 
chancellor, he would no longer permit the university to be indecently symbolized | 4t 4n under-graduate’s rooms) a door-bell. To add to the eccentricity of the 


by a young woman with bare and teeming breasts,+ but substitute for her the | thing, there was this curious direction on a smal! brass plate above the handle— | 


sober figure of the master’s old cow. There was the usual uproar and rattle | DON’T RING THE BELL. ‘The outer door being open (a sure sign that Tom was 
of course; and the master, in spite of his having locked up the evil spirit in flown), | walked in without ceremony to leave my card, and was still more puz- 
the buttery, was disturbed that night by the same strange noises, as he had been |zied by perceiving in one corner of the room an electrical machine. ‘ What the 
many, many nights before. deuce,” thought I, “can such an incurious fellow want with such an apparatus 
Tom's triumph, however, was of short duration. The next morning as be | as that? But, as I am not very expert ata graphic description, I must beg 
sat at breakfast, one of those gentle single taps was heard at the door, which | leave to give the denouement as related to me by one of the sufferers—that non- 
are given only by college menials and washerwomen. “Come in!” and enter | P47¢# of duns, Mr. 5. the horse dealer—though perhaps I may in some measure 
the porter, with the master’s compliments for Mr. Raffle’s attendance at the Ve ony —- m7 ree. 1 on Mr. Refi 
lodge. As sucha summons was very common, for having been short at chapel, Ou see, Sir, said Mr. S., “that 1 was just going to call on Mr. Naiiies, 
or cut gates after twelve, and many other nothings of which Tom never kept and I was in a bit of a burry, for little B., the tailor, and old M., the barber, was 
. 4 . , C ! : sé , . . 
any personal account, he slipped on his gown, and proceeded to the lodge with | © °** behind me, and * first come, first served,’ you know, is always the case when 
as much composure as if he was going to take his congé for the term. On| a gentleman happens to be flush; so I turns quick into the cloister, and as | 
entering the library the master addressed him with what Tom called a very eg oo — ba bn rs as what meets ry a ayes “_ weet 
incomprehensible smile, bade him take a chair, and the following dialogue pe bt 12 ba poy pe Epeed Li the bell. Don's!" cage I. on’t I, 
ensued :— though ?” says I. * But I will,’ says 1; ‘and you shall have a regular bob-major, 
“T hope you liked your milk-punch last night, Mr. Raffles ?”” | Mr. Raffles, if you're up to your hide-and-seek.’ So I catches hold of the han- 
** Not very much, of course,” replied Tom, who began to cheer up with the | pF gs vp . ged pe . poo like oe. — - Ny “pe <a 
thought that the master was bantering him, as a preliminary to restoring him to | MR GOP, GOA FER 10, AAS PETER END OP SNS UANPS GAY SOENCID, SOS PeRIeS Ter 
the freedom of the buttery cold water like wenches out of their wits, and, upon my soul, I didn't know to 
* You do it an injustice, Mr. Raffies. If A and B are respectively better than | a nicety myself whether I was a human being ora corpse: However, at last I 
Cand D, then AXB shal! be better than Cx¥D. You will grant me that, | lifted up one leg just to try the question. When ny kind Samaritans seed that, 
Sir » nth oat g , ’ | they begun to think about Mr. Raffles, and to jostle who should have the first 
f “A Galtinde eatiet daten” wemnd ten pull at the bell. —The tailor got it—and down he went as if bis head had been 
’ 


| i : tel ' : , 
«« But you kuow something sbout milk-ponch, Sir; and I am sere thet your | knocked off with a sleeve-toard! Burn my stable dowu if I could help laugh 


I was trembling and sweating all the time like a jelly in June. The 

panch last night had better milk and more brandy in it than our rogue of a but- | 1ng; though g B . Jelly 

ler ever sucmmeaiod to an under-graduate in his ife. I am afraid that after milk- ae “ 4 pee the mente Nye: pp ay pS rte soe muddled by ye 

ing my cow for your table, you will hardly relish the thin stuff you have been such awiu viewtations, and stood shivering and chittering, thinking it was his 

euedsiagied we." turn next, till out of shere funk he dropped down on his nethers, and prayed like 
“ Whoever could, Sir—” Tom began to stammer out stiffly. Peter. At last, says J, ‘I think we'd better get out of this ;’ and bulted off — 
“Gently, Sir,” interrupted the good olf man, his countenance suddenly ae- the two poor devils crawling after me on all fours, like a pair of Nebuchadnez- 


| him to effect a mutual recognition 


tion at St Helena for promotion to a etaff Appointment in country quarters at 
home 

It is, perhaps, from having mixed more with the world than the generality 
of my brethren, thaf I fee! jess interest in its concerns. The greatest event 
which has hitherto oceurred to disturb the placid uniformity of my course, is the 
annual visitation of ovr archdeacon or diocesan, It wae on the occasion of my 
first appearance at this Clerical levy, that, after a charge by the bishop, I was 
startled by hearing the name of the ~ Rev. Thomas Haffles, curate of : 
calledoverin turn. Inthe person who answered to the call bya gentle inclina- 
tion of the head, I idéntitied my old protege and pupil; bot 1 was too far from 

Fusceband meeting him at the ordinary, 

where the hishop and his clergy atone to themselves for the chilling ceremony of 
the morning. For some reason, however, he did not attend; and, understand- 
ing that his cure wag not more than eight or nine miles distant, I resolved to 
ride over the next day and pay him a visit 

On arriving at the place, I calied at the reetory-house; but this, | was in- 
formed, had been let with the glebe land by the rector, who being a dean, and in- 
cumbent of two or three other livings, had no occasion for it himself, and, I 
suppose, thought it incompatible with the shabby pittance which he pinched out 
of eight hundred a-yenr for his curate. | found the object of my search lodged 





_ in the parlour of a smail farm-house—a low whitewashed room, floored with 


brick, and adorned withthe bright daubs, vended some twenty years ago by 
rascal Italians, of the ‘Four Seasons,” the ‘* Four Quarters of the World,” 
and the “ History of Joseph and his Bretheren.” The blunt “Come in,” aal 
knocked atthe door, bespoke the Cambridge man; but no one, on entering, 
would have taken the forlorn inmate for the dashing student which [ have de 
picted bim in the foregoing pages. He was sitting over a handful of fre, with 
out his cravat, and attire! in the remnant of an old reading coat. watehing a 


| little saucepan of broth, which, as sundry peelings of omons and tornips wiles 


the grate bore evidence, was abanduned to his own cookery. ‘The munifent 
destitution of his condition strack me most painfolly; but this feelin e@ wae 
quickly absorbed in a mote serious concern for the man himeelf, ‘The features 
were the same ; but the expression had left them, and except by tran<teet and 


, uncertain snacches, forewr! A constitution ungenial to the climate, snd never 
| very well used, had fallen an easy preytu ruin and remorse, At times be would 


forget the present in some ludicrous recollection of the past; but bie anima- 
tiun svon expired, and the exertion only deepened his dejection. On remarking 
to him that he would catch cold without his neck-handkerchief, * Av. Sir,” 


| said he, * you know I am apt to forget my cravat,” smiling for a moment with 


all the wickedness of former days; and then the heavy sigh, as he © wondered 
how the old doctor was,” told wofully how much the effort had cot him. He 
had, throughout, known of my being settled im the neighbourhood , but it re 


| quired no acuteness to erter into his feelings for not desiring the reuewal of our 


aequaintance. ‘I bad long wished, before seemg you,” he said une ay, as be 
was relating his sufferings, “ like a bird conscions of dissolution, to bide my- 
self in some secret place and die.” I took him home with me, aud engaged a 
neighbouring clergyman to officiate in his place. All that skill or kindness 
could do for him, was done; but his beart as well as his health was broken 
| He died in the following spring without regret, bot not without hope, and now 
lies in peace a few yards from the spot where I am writing his memoir 
The bistory of this young man, from the time of his leaving Cambriige, is 
melancholy, but by ne means an extraordinary one 
Poor Raffles told me that he had lost too curacies in suecession, by having 
been taken in execution upon cognovits, which he had given, for a temporary 
| respite, although he kuew one-half of the charges against him to be absolote 
robbery. He was, subsequently, nine months withoutan engagement. 1 should 
infer, that it must have been during thie period that he availed himself of a 
merciful law, as the only chance of liberation ; but I never inquired minotely 
into that event, as, op to his last moment, it produced upon his sensitive and 
honourable mind more painful impressions than all the follies and misfortanes 
, of his life. He afterwards endured many severe privations and bitter disap- 
pointments, until accident threw him into the hande of the good Dean of B ° 
| On the nomination of that worthy pluralist, be was licensed to the coracy of 
| ———, with a stipend of eighty pounds per annum; hut, with an understanding 
| that he was unly to receive half the amount! and upon euch a scanty allowance 
| he existed for two years previous to bis death. Upon few had such bitter ho- 
miliation been inflicted, and upon still fewer would it have produced such 
| amiable results ; for the conciousness that he had, by hie own imprucence, lost 
the means of supporting the character of a useful and benevolent clergyman, as 
| he might have done, led him to an earnest, but unostentatious, discharge of his 
duty in other respects, which procured him general esteem. His parishioners 





zars going to grass. When I got home I begun to ruminate; and when I got} requested my permission to place a tomb over his grave—for they loved, while 


* A College drudge. 





my garret in order, so as to think a thought or two, I calls my son Bill, and tells , they pitied him—and the plain stone which simply records their respect for his 


t The official symbo! of the university is a woman as here described, with the fan | bim all about it; and says I, ‘ Now, Bill, go you to-morrow morning and wait, memory, is a tribate to his virtues, beyond the reach of elaborate sculpture, or 


in ene hand, and a goblet in the other. 


amr SIODO RIO O 8s 


on Mr. Raffles, but whatever you do, don’t ring the bell—knock at the door.’ 


classic elegance, to improve. NUPER. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE TWO HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT BY FIRE. 





The HOUSE OF LORDS and the HOUSE OF COMMONS are a pile of | terwards the roof fell in with a tremendous crash. The fire, the fierceness 
Ruins ! of which was heightened by the increasing freshness of the breeze, then com- 
I, was nearer seven than six o'clock on Thursday evening, Oct. 16, when this | municated itself to the House of Commons, and the whole range of buildings 
part of the town was alarmed with cries of “ Fire!” Volumes of white, sil- | was soon wrapped in one blaze. The scene at this time was grand and terrific 
very, and amber-tinted clouds rose over the neighbourhood of Westminster- | The flame shot up to a great height, and obscured the light of the moon, and 





bridge, and spread across the sky as seen from Beaufort House. ‘The House contrasting, in a striking manner, the brilliant light which they threw upon the | 


of Lords is on fire!” we were told. It is impossible, thought we, as we recol- | surrounding objects, with the general blackness of the sky. Not only the streets 
lected that scarcely half an hour before we were observing the progress of the | in the vicinity, but the different bridges, were now covered with immense multi- 
improvements, the removal! of the library, the repainting of the window-frames, | tudes, gazing with mingled awe and admiration on the ecene of destruction. 
&c. Yes! half an hour before the alarm of fire was given, we had seen the | Soon after the breaking out of the fire, Sir John Hobhouse arrived, and gave 
chambers of our legislature under a wintry sunset in their ordinary state, except | direction for the immediate removal of the public records, an operation which 
as regarded the temporary and trifling bustie of the alterations in progress. We he actively and anxiously superintended. They were carried out of al! the dif- 
were in the Abbey-yard at seven, and the House of Lords on that side was one | ferent offices. &c. where they were deposited, and put into all sorts of vehicles 
sheet of flame; at Abingdon-street, half an hour afterwards, and the tower over | —hackney coaches, cabs, wagons, &c. which were put in requisition for their 
the royal entrance, the curtain, and tower, towards the record-office, and the | conveyance to places of safety. Many of them were placed in private houses 
face, opposite the Abbey, and the south-west end of Bellamy’s, the House of | opposite: but the greater part were conveyed to the various government offices 
Commons, and the law courts and the gable of Westminster-ball, were enve- | In performing this duty many of the firemen incurred great danger, but nothing 
loped in smoke and flame. Here and in College-street the bronaing of the Ab- | could exceed their zeal and disregard of personal risk. 

bey, and the chapel of Henry VII., under the brilliant light of the fire, produced As the fire extended itself in the direction of Westminster Hall, the utmost 
an effect of the most extraordinary splendour. Never were the Abbey and that efforts were made, and happily with success, to preserve that venerable edifice 
ummortal chapel seen to such an advantage as now, when every flash of fire from | While the turret in the western corner was in flames, Lord Frederick Fitz- 
the opposite buildings threatened their destruction. We took boat at Pope's clarence, with several policemen and soldiers, was in the uppermost room 
wharf, in Abingdon-street, and gained a position on the river, immediately op- | They were not at first aware of their danger; but as their perilous state was 
posite to the chapel of St. Stephen. ‘The fire bad now grown on the efforts to | discovered by persons without, a fireman's ladder was instantly put up to the top 
suppress it, roofs had fallen, the blaze had risen higher and higher, the crackling window, and they descended, Lord Frederick being the last who got opon the 
of the wood work, the crashing of falling timber, and the hiss of the engines 
mingling with the rush of the night breeze, which blowing across the water, car- the building, but it had little effect, and the flames gradually descended to the 
ried the sparks and flame along. The House of Commons, and the Speaker's | first story 

house in the garden on this side the wal!s were already skeleton's ; the interior At nine o'clock the whole of the three regiments of Guards were on the spot, 
filled with many-coloured flames, which flared in sheets of fire through windows | under the command of Sir George Hill, Colonel Wood, Lord Butler, and Cap- 
and crevices, while the brilliant canopy of fire-clond above gave effect to the | tain Davis. At ten the Royal Horse Guards (bloe) arrived from the Regent's 
endiess showers of sparks which fell on the water, and perpetually reminded us | Park Barracks. A party of the Foot Guards were nearly cut off at one time, 
of the younger Pliny’s description of that fatal bursting of Vesuvius, under | while doing duty on one of the western turrets of the House of Commons 
which Hereulaneum and Pompeii suffered. From the top and under the arch | Some portion of the intermediate building fell, and left them in a most preca- 


of Westminster-bridge. from the opposite shore at Lambeth, from Vauxhall and rious situation, surrounded by the fames. They were, however, rescued by the | 


Waterlvo bridges, from Hungerford-market, and the Adelphi-terrace, we caught | application of fire-ladders. 


| Mr. Cooper, Secretary to the Record Board, arrived from the country at 
twelve, and found that, in an early part of the evening, nearly the whole of the 
extremely valuable records of the Augmentation Office, upon the repairing and 
| arrangement of which so many thousand pounds have been spent within the last 
| four years, had been thrown out of the windows, and removed in various ways— 
some to the King’s Mews, but the greater part to St. Margaret's Church. A vast 
number of the most ancient, in the course of this operation, unfortunately fell 
ovt of the bores and bags, and were scattered about the street. A number of 
soldiers, under the direction of Mr. Cooper, were employed during the whole of 
the night in collecting these, and large numbers were collected, saturated with 
water and very much defaced, 

As it was very likely, up to alate hour, that the fire would extend from Be!- 
lamy's to the Augmentation Office, the Court of Chancery, and one end of 
Westminster Hall, orders were given by Lord Munster, Mr. Cooper, and other 
gentlemen, tw strip the roof off the intervening buildings, which was done imme- 
diately, although the flame was eatremely fierce in that quarter, by the firemen 
and police, who sawed the beams and stripped off the slate But for this, the 
whole of these buildings must have been destroyed 

Despatches, communicating this distressing wtelligence, were sent off to diffe- 

rent parts of the country, and his Majesty was informed of it within two hours 

| of the fire breaking out. Two expresses were sent off to the Speaker, whe 
| is expected in town to day at three o'clock. ' 

| The precise time at which the fire broke out was twenty minutes before siz, 

and nearly sm hour had elapsed before the engines began to play. The spot at 

| whieh it commenced was immediately over the entrance to Cotton Garden, about 








ladder. Atthistime a great quantity of water was thrown into this quarter of | «ix or eight feet to the right of the tower, and used for @ private spartment. 


| From this place it made its way with considerable fury to the new gallery of the 
| Lords, from thence to Howard's Coffee House, and thus cot off all communica- 
| tion with the Commons. Through the stone lobby it found its way to the door- 
| keeper's room. Close to this room there was # sual) library; and owing to the 
very active exertions of Sir J. Hobhouse, the books were al! saved. 

| "The follewing ie # short description of the two Houses of Parliament before 

the calamtour event of last night had redoced them to a heap of ruias. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

| This Hosse was orginally the old Court of Requests, in which the Mastere 


at different periods of the night views of the conflagration, at once beautiful and | At half-past ten most of the furniture of the Exchequer and other Jaw courts / Of the Coor: received the petitions of the subjects to the King. The Court 


sablime. At first the evening was inclined to wet, with heavy clouds, and the had been removed to the pavement nearly opposite Poet's Corner. At this time, 
wind from the north-east. The breeze prevailed over the cloud, and revealed | the fire bursting through the windows, was blazing with fearfal brilliancy. About 
im time aclear bine heaven, sparkling with stars, in which the course of the | eleven the fire reached the Speaker's house, which in half an hour was totally 
moon was hardly ever interrupted even by a thin and fleecy cloud. The serene | destroyed; but fortunately all the valuable property which it contained had been 
brightness of the sky continually mocked the angry fulgor of the lower fires. previously removed 


but combined, they produced a spectacle which no eye could see unmoved By three o'clock this morning the fre was «0 much abated, that no appre- 


The fire was first discovered in the lobby of the House of Lords. From  hensions remained of its extending farther. We are grieved to learn, that when 
thence it communicated to the left wing of the building, borning with irresistible | a part of the roof of the House of Commons fel! in, three fremen and one of 
fury. By half-pest seven the fiames had completely gutted the interior of the | the Life Guards were buried in the ruins, bot they were got out alive. Many 
. ng. with the exception of the Parliament office ‘and in a few minutes perrons were seriously injure but we have not heard of any loss of tife 











or Hal! was fitted up in ite recent manner on the occasion of the Union of Great 
rita { lreland 
“ The monet in which the Peers carried on the business ef the affairs of the 
nation was not the whole of the Court of Requests, for part of the north end 
| was formed into a lobby, by which the Commons passed into the Upper Hoase. 
The Throne was new on the accession of bie Majesty, George the Fourth. 
The House of Lords was avery handsome, if uot 4 splendid room. It was of 
an oblong description, rather smaller than that of the Commons. In the front 
nert to Abingdon-street it wae decorated with pinnacles 
The celebrated tapestry of the old Heuee of Loris, representing the defeat 
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of the Spanish Armada, after being taken down and cleaned, was used to decorate | ample opportunities of obtaining information on the subject, and now proceed to | bountiful supply on the green, boarding, tarpauling, &c. 
the eslivol the one whieh has unfortunately fallen a prey to fire. The tapestry detail them. | out of the wet and sludge, as well as could be done in t 
ly admired. It was divided into compartments by frames of brown The fire, as seen from Palace-yard, facing Henry VII. ‘s Chapel, burst forth oter, | been afforded for the preparation. This brought them before the river front 
Was greaty com h compartment containing a portion of the story. ‘The heads | or rather behind, * Howard's Coffee-house,” the situation of which is well | the House of Commons. As heretofore stated, the walls of St. Ste h x 
caleed wood ; ener . these compartments were portraits of the several | known to the frequenters of the Parliament Houses, to Barristers, &c. It turns | remain, and of course, this front with its turrets and the stone work of 4 oh 
whied Formed the Doves anded in Ay English fleet on that inemorable oc- | out that the fire Originated in the body of the House of Lords, and at the lower | dows, which had been improved or covered, by modern compositions, j > al 
gallant officers who comm 4 | end of it, where strangers and Barristers used to appear below the bar. ‘This more visible, its covering having caked off by the heat of the fire. It diate. 
casion . , ’ 
ull! ved and richly gilt. It | portion of the House is close to steps leading by a well-known door into Howamj's | burnt as it is, such beautiful specimens of the original style ty. : 
The Throne wee Tale SnD i, It was always kept co- | Coffee-house, and hence the appearance of the flame as if it came from sach | atchitecture that several artists have taken enkes of ti cele 
ponceh pponeenyer Sanyal King came down, or when there was a Commission to detached part of the premises; but it is clearly proved that the origin of thefre m- 
ver ’ 


deed, may be remarked en passant, respecting several other specimens of th 
8 te bills is in no degree traceable to Howard's. ‘The first person who saw, or apge- vid architecture now brought prominently forward by the destruction of tay 
gy Ho the House of Lords and Commons was the Painted Chamber, where | bended fire, was the wife of one of the door-keepers who had apartments in the modern obscurations ; there are artists in various parts, not only taking shetehe, 


. 4. The room is said to | House, in that range of buildings which fronted Palace-yard, and even the wills | of them, but of the general appearance uf the ruins, a i 
all the we gotemmeny ee A pethonce = ee | of which fell with 00 tremendous a crash during the raging of the fire. She of them,—of the vars of ‘ihe painted chamber welt & Senne 
have been ye ae he Old and New Palace-yards, which constituted | came down the staircase near the strangers’ or side entrance into the Houssof cially. To return however, to their Majesties ; at this point they could = 
ae oe a — : he ‘Me aie of England, erected by Edward the Confes- | Lords, and where witnesses used to wait preparatory to being examined, md other view of the general appearances of the ruins, as they could here ay 
Ge enteet —_ . end om fire the year 1512: the Court afterwards re- | having given some directions for the evening, as “he an‘ her husband were gang those of the Speaker's house, the House of C , the Co ’ hip = 
sor, were mostly —— : 7, ool , | to the play, she was returning to herrooms. She thought she sawa lightge- | the modern walls of which remain, and the end of the painted chamber ninth 
moved to Whitehall and St. Jam ” ; ; | flecting under the door, and she said so to the housekeeper, or some person cap. | \n its ruins is a beautiful architectural object. The Queen accompanied by “ 
; py, oe Lae stephen, ond detinaied te nected with that department. She expressed her fear that there was “a firein | J. C. Hobhouse, &c., travelled over the rubbish on the terrace and into ~e 
This House was originally a Chapel built b ag Ot " 


7 2 ; | the House of Lords.” Both examined the door, and became still more alarmneg ; | Speaker's official dining-rocm, of the antiquity and curiosity of which 
St. Stephen! hence the name of St Stephen's Chapel, so frequently applied to before spoken. ‘The room too, was occupied with no ordinary pounaiceen 


‘ I Ge chat caaieeeails | but they did not open any door to ascertain whether the House was really 
this building. It was rebuilt in 1947, by Edward IIL. and created by that monare They raised an alarm, and hastened to their apartments—the oye | bish, water, and sludge ; but its curiously and beautifully arched and decorated 


| fire or not. 
into a Collegiate Church, under the government of a Dean and twelve secular | 1, secure a hox having some money or honds in it, the otler to get better dressed, | character, many of the worked stone ornaments being exquisitely inlaid with 


Priests. Being surrendered to Edward VI. he gave it to the Commons for their Secthghoonenpiggd io susttiy, Gaetan Seieaiodacngeies. Grier jaded, | ond altghd ots other etieuas ngmharans he vaaeaiaranee.” 
sittings, and it has been applied to <hat use ever since, 
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of 


The old House of Commons was formed within the chapel, chiefly by a floor 
raised above the pavement, and an inner rool, considerably below the ancient | 
one. On the Union with Ireland, the House was enlarged by taking down the 
evtire side walls, except the buttresses which supportec the original roofs, and | 


erecting others beyond, so as to give one seat in each of the recesses thus | og 


were, however, soon drawn to the spot, and the fire under the doors was cleaily | 
| seen by them, and evidently becoming stronger, but still the doors were not 


opened to ascertain the fact, so great was the consternation of the parties ~ 
Eventually the lower doors were opened by an individual (connected with the 
Board of Works, we have heard it stated, but we know not that fact), namely, 


its preservation, having had the burning ruins of the House of Commuus on its 
shoulders, evidently excited a good deal of surprise in her Majesty's mind 80 as 
to induce her to examine it still more closely. His Majesty approached the 
window frames and looked into the room, but he did not attempt to pass over 


| the piles of rubbish fallen here; indeed the room itself, doubtlessly, his Ma- 


| large doorway through which the Commoners went to the bar of the | Jesty bas often previously seen. The gratification of the curiosity was a work 
formed, by throwing back part of the walls. A gallery ran along the west end, | douse of Lords, and on their being opened the painful reality of an extensive | of some peril, at least till the room is entered, for there experience has proved 
and the corth and south sides were supported by slender iron pillars, crowned | fire was discovered by the bursting forth of immense volumes of flame. | its safety and the strength of its arched ceilings; but the perii is in Standing or 
with gilt Corinthian capitals, The whole house was line! with oak. | ‘The fire having thus got vent, raged furiously, and almost at the same instant | the outside and in front of the House, for the tall 


The Speaker's chair stood at some distance from the wall, towards the upper | 
end of the room; it was slightly ornamented with gilding, having the King's 
Arma atthe top. Before the Speaker's chair, with a smail interval, was a table, 
at which three clerks of the House sat, when Parliament was sitting, their busi- 
ness being to take minutes of the proceedings, to read the bills, petitions, &e. 

On the table the Speaker's mace was placed, unless the House was in commit- 
tee. In that case it was put under the table, and the Speaker then left the 

it. 

pg the table and the bar was an area, in which a temporary bar was 
placed, where witnesses were examined. ‘There were five rows of seats on each 
side and at both ends upon which members sat. ‘The seat on the floor on the 
Speaker's right hand, was called the Treasury Bench, on which the chief mem- 
bers of the administration sat; and the opposite seat was occupied by the lead- 
ing members of the opposition. The gallery on each side was appropriated also 
for the members, and the front gallery for strangers—the last seat being devoted 
to reporters. 

The chapel, as finished by Edward III. is represented as being of such beau- 











alteration to form it into a House of Commons. When the inner walls were 
womasked at the period of the Union with Ireland, by removing the wainscot 
tu make the alterations, a great part of the decorations remained. ‘The inte- 
rior of the walls and roof of the chapel was curiously wrought and ornamented 
with a profusion of gildings and paintings. Itappears to have been divided into 
compartments of Gothic shapes, each having a border of small gilt roses. At 
the east end, including about a third of the length of the whole chapel, which 
part was most likely enclosed for the altar, the entire walls and roof were cover- 
ed with gildings and paintings, and presented in the mutilated state in which 
they were seen during the alterations above alluded to, a superb and beautiful | 
remnant of the fine arts as they existed in the reign of Edward III. This, how- 
ever, a8 respected the paintings, could not be very advanced, for, according to | 
the authority of Lord Orford, no mean writer upon the subject of the fine arts, 
in his highly entertaining work * Anecdotes of Painting,” the arts had made | 
but little progress in this country at that remote period. The gilding was re- 
markably solid and highly burnished, and the colour of the paintings vivid, | 
both being nearly as fresh as when they were executed, One of the paintings | 
is represented as possessing merit even in the composition ; the subject was, 
*“ The Adoration of the Shepherds.” The Virgin was not devoid of beauty or 
dignity. 

The west front of the chapel was to be seen until the destruction of last | 
night, and it had a fine Gothic window. 

Beneath the house, in passages or apartments appropriated to various uses, 
were to be seen considerable remains, in great perfection, of an under chapel of 








| it made its way with an irresistible torrent through the windows over the tapes- 
| try, and thence shot forth into the atmosphere, and rendered the appearance ont 
| of doors as if the fire had issued from the roof of the back part of Howard's Cof- 


feehouse. The fire thus had the opportunity of raging in the three directions 


| discribed in yesterday's Herald, and which so soon spread destruction in the 
| House of Lords and towards the Painted Chamber, along the wing containing 


Committee-roams and Bellamy’s Coffeehouse, and across the lobby to the Com- 
mons’ offices, and finally to the House of Commons and to the Speaker’s house. 
The fire was enabled to proceed so promptly towards the Commons in conse- 
quence of the opening made at the lower end of the House of Lords for the new 
gallery. That opening caused the cutting through of the wall which might 
otherwise have checked the progress of the flames in the Commons’ direction. 
“ They run along like wild-fire,”’ to adopt the language of an eye-witness: and 
having burnt the further division of the gallery—that allotted to Peeresses, &c 


| the flames rushed through the door leading into it which was separated by a 
small staircase only (which promptly conducted the fire) from the smoking-room, 


, | and that end of the Commens on one side, and on the other side to the Private 
ty that antiquarians have again and again regretted it should have undergone any | Bill office, Election Committee office, 


&c., over the end of the long gallery, and 
the steps leading into the Commons’ lobby, and thence to the Journal and other 


offices, which run alongside the Commons’ House, and also presented too easy | 


conductors of the fire, from the openness of the spaces, and from the works being 
chiefly wood, and old. 
direction, after the inner door had once been opened, that persons who were 
going along the stone passage with the view of going to the Commons’ lobby, 
had scarcely got towards the outer thick doors, where strangers had to enter to 
go to the Lords’ gallery, or below the bar, when the flames burst through these 
doors so fiercely, as to convince them that, if they passed, retreat by the same 
route would be impossible. Many, however, by this means had gone by, and 


| others by passing down to Cotton-garden, where Mr. Ley (First Clerk at the 


table) had an official residence ; and they thus gained admission to the Journals’ 
office, to the library, &c. 
THE RUINS OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 
INSPECTION BY THEIR MAJESTIES. 

On Saturday evening at three o'clock, their Majesties went to the Speaker's 
for the purpose of seeing the ruins occasioned by the recent devastating fire. 
The visit was made in the most private manner; so privately was it conducted, 
that with the exception ot the Speaker's family and some officers about the 
establishment, no one knew any thing of the expected arrivals; indeed, the 
several workmen about the ruins, engaged in the removal of rubbish or of fallen 


| timbers and dilapidated furniture, and the policemen were dellberately walking | 


about at the stations allotted to them, when the appearance of their Majesties 


curious workmanship and the entire side of a cloister, the roof being of great | and the few attenZants they had with them at the windows of one of the pre- 


beauty. 
with other buildings, formed part of the dwelling of the Speaker. 
House and the Thames the Speaker's garden is situated. 


Between the 


committee rooms. In the year 1816 the floor was newly laid. 


THE LIBRARIES. 


Within the house | 


| common liveries. 
were a great many rooms for the officers of state, clerks, &c., besides numerous | psi 


A small court of the palace was not disturbed at the Union ; and it, | 


the Queen wore a dark-coloured silk dress, plain bonnet, black veil, &c. 


served rooms in the Speaker's house, gave the first note of the character of the 
company present. They came in two plain, chocolate-coloured, unadorned car- 
riages, with a pair of horses to each, and the servants were in dark-coloured 
Their Majesties were accompanied by Lord A. Fitzclarence, 
Lord Albemarle, Sir A. Barnard, &c. His Majesty was dressed in black, and 
There 


So rapidly did the flames present themselves in this | 


naked walls, which here run 


|to a good height, du not appear remarkably safe, all the wood and frame work 


,and other apparent support being away, though in reality they are safe enough 
| His Majesty remained here a long time, with painful anxiety looking at every 
| portion of these ruins, continuing in the closest conversation or rather inquiries 
| with Sir C. Sutton, which inquiries the Speaker answered in so satisfactory and 
bland a manner as evidently to increase the interest his Majesty felt in contem- 
| plating the appalling ruins of so remarkable a building. His Majesty lingered 
| bere longer than at any other point; and he walked from it very gradually, stop- 
| ping several times, and turning round to take still another view of the frightful 
| and terrific devastation of a spot that had been the scene of so many remarkable 
|events, and the proceedings in which place were so identified with the political 
history and struggles of this country. It was obvious that bis Majesty was 
| deeply affected by what he saw. That quickness of observation and inquiry 
which characterise his Majesty here eventually failed him: inquisitiveness as 
regards minor objects seemed to merge in the one painful feeling of afflicting 
| thought on the ruin of so politically sacred a spot. The concern and interest 
jevinced by the Queen quite equalled his Majesty’s; she seemed as if she 
could hardly remain there too long. And it is doubtful whether their Majesties 
would have quitted this spot so soon but for a recognition that his Majesty made 
while turning round and lingering at this scene. Among the very few persons 
who were present, with the exception of the numerous workmen and the police, 
his Majesty saw Lord Beverley and a lady, recognised his Lordship, spoke to 
him for some time, and then the party moved on. 

By the aid of tarpauling, planks, &c., they were enabled to proceed over the 
wet and mud, and arrive at the Thames front of the ruins of the Commons’ 
library and the painted chamber. The contemplation of the latter view, which, 
as already stated, is an exceedingly interesting object, also occupied much atten- 
tion. They then proceeded to the Royal gallery, by the Lord Great Chamber- 
lain’s entrance, two-thirds of which gallery remain entire; that portion of it 
adjoining to the painted chamber, the first cupola over, and one of the scagliola 

,columns only are destroyed, though much of the rest of Svane’s minutely 
| decorated work is much and grievously injured. From this point their Majesties 
| were enabled to see the extent of the ruins occasioned by the destruction of the 
| robing rooms, the House of Lords, &c. 

They then returned to their carriages, but not till nearly half-past four o'clock ; 
and quitted the scene of these extensive, and still astounding devastations, with 
nearly as much privacy as theycame. Only very few persons on the outside, 
and they were connected with the police ur the military, and therefore did not 
talk much on the subject, knew even at last of the presence of their Majesties ; 
and as to the public, there being high palings and barriers, they had no opportunity 
of seeing any thing of any company moving about within; indeed so quietly 
managed was the whole affair, that the inhabitants of the houses opposite, in 
Palace-yard, evidently knew nothing of the company near, as when their 
Majesties and attendants were by the Royal entrance fronting Abingdon-street, 
there were no persons atthe windows, as there would have been, had they known 
any thing of their Majesties’ presence. 


On Saturday the Lords’ officers were busily occupied in superintending the 


| was no other lady of the party. When the carriages passed to the Speaker's bringing back of the books belonging to the library of the House of Lords 


The libraries, especially that of the House of Lords, were exceedingly exten- | j ouse through the gateway in Palace-yard, none knew that they contained any | They were, it appears, removed during the raging of the fire from the Committee 
sive, consisting not only of books connected with legislation and public records, | 


but upon general literature. Many of the books were superbly bound. 


the session, Peers frequently came to read in the library in the morning. It | 


was only in the course of last session, or the session before, when Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, having occasion to refer to a volume in the library during a discussion, 
passed an eulogium on the excellent collection of books which their Lordships 
possessed. 

Besides the loss of so many valuable volumes, there must have been destroy- 
ed a vast mass of documents, such as Parliamentary rolls and writs of sum- 
monses, which can never be supplied. ‘The early acts of Parliament, we be- 


to both Houses of Parliament, so that, as regards the matter, that will not be 
lost. 
OFFICIAL REPORT. 
The following is the official report upon the damage done to the buildings, 
furniture, &c. of the two Houses of Parliament, the official residence of the 


Speaker, the official residence of the clerk of the House of Commons, and 'to | 


the Courts of Law at West ter Hall, oc 





Daring | 


| 








portion of the Royal Family. On their arrival at the entrance to the Speaker's 
house, the Right Hon. Gentleman, Sir C. M. Sutton, Mr. Sutton, his son and 
Secretary, Sir J. C. Hobhouse, as Woods and Forests’ Commissioner, &c., 
were in attendance to receive their Majesties and company, and to attend them 
in the survey. They first went into the few remaining rooms of the Speaker's 
house, those preserved in a line with the cloisters or Speaker's gallery, and near 
to the Exchequer offices. ‘They remain in the state of confusion in which they 
were left on the occasion of the fire, except that a good deal of the furniture 
that had been saved from other apartments and carried into the garden between 


| the house and the Thames had been, somewhat unceremoniously, conveyed into 
lieve, were all recently printed im a valuable collection of records belonging | these rooms F om 


Having surveyed these, some of which are partly burnt, affording spaces to 


| view portions of the ruins of the House, the lobbies, &c., and having from the a : 
| windows, contemplated all that could thénce be seen of the fallen or injured | The warrant, being deemed a record of Parliament, was deposited in this Records 


buildings, their Majesties and attendants descended to the dining rooms and 
cloisters, which being on a level with the garden, may be termed the ground 
floor. These cloisters are well known to the curious about the antiquities of 


library to the houses of some of the clerks, as far off as Milbank-street. Mr 
V. Walmisley, one of the clerks, had iu particular actively exerted himself to 
rescue these books from all chance of destruction, and therefore had them 
| removed to his house. They have sustained much ‘ess injury than, under the 
| circumstances of so unceremonious, confused, and rough a removal, might have 
been expected ; nor is it ascertained that there have been very serivus losses— 

| dreadful, even frightful as was the plunder in many other directions. 
| One very curious document, however, is at present missing—namely the origina! 
| warrant for the execution of Charles I. When the Parliament office was in 
Abingdon-street this document, placed in a small frame, was kept in the round 
| stone tower, where the Acts of Parliament are still regularly deposited after 
| each Session, and when the examinations of the prints from them are completed. 


| rooms in which they had been deposited on the occasion of the repairs in the 
| 





Tower. Mr. Dyke, who, for years has had the care of the Acts thus preserved, 
also for years had the keeping of this remarkable document ; and it used to be 
shown as a rarity, as wel! as a curiusity to those who perhaps went for no other 


i by the fire on the 16th day | s+ Stephen's Chapel, and the renovations that took place some years ago, when | Purpose than to consult the originals of old Acts, or to see some of the autographs 
of October, 1834, as far as can at present be ascertained :— 


HOUSE OF PEERS. 


the building—totally destroyed. 

The Painted Chamber—totally destroyed. 

The north end of the Reyal Gallery abutting on the Painted Chamber— 
destroyed from the door leading to the Painted Chamber as far as the first com- | 
partment of columns. 

The Library and the adjoining rooms, which are now undergoing alterations, 


lain, together with the Committee Rooms, the liousekeeper's apartment, &c. in 
this part of the building are saved. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
The House, Libraries, Committee Rooms, housekeeper's apartments, &c. are 
totally destroyed, with the exception of the Committee Rooms, Nos. 11, 12, 13, 
and 14, which are capable of being repaired. 
The official residence of Mr. Ley, clerk of the House—this building is totally | 
destroyed. 


The House Robing Rooms, Committee Rooms in the west front, and the | 


rooms of the resident officers, as far as the Octagon Tower at the south end of 


these beautiful specimens of ancient architecture and the House were put into 
condition for an official residence. The cloisters are as beautiful, and more 
tasteful and agreeable in their appearance than those of Westminster Abbey, 
but the square is not so large ; and instead of having iron railings, they are en- 


closed so as to constitute galleries. ‘They were communications between the 


| Houses, and to different arched rooms under the Commons. 


Here their Ma- 
jesties had, for the first time, the opportunity of forming some general idea of 
the real extent of the ruins which they were about to view. From the southern 


| side of this cloister or gallery, the whole of which has been preserved, in con- | removed. 


: | sequence of the old arched work, they could see the walls of the House of Com- | attention and curiosity. 
as well as the Parliament offices, and the offices of the Lord Great Chamber- mons, the rooms under them, and the tottering buildings by the side of them ; 


they saw, in fact, the site of what had constituted the House of Commons’ 
chamber, the lobby and the “Speaker's chamber,” the vote office and the 
ancient door-way and passage through which the Speaker passed in state to and 
from the House, proceeding across the lobby. 

The immense height of the walls, the quantity of fallen buildings, filling up 
different divisions, the fine specimens of architecture still remaining, though 
dreadfully burnt and shattered, together with the arched rooms under the House, 


The official residence of the Speaker—The State Drawing Room under the | lobby, &c., richly wrought and carved and still also preserved, present extended 


! 

House of Commons is much damaged, but capable of restoration. 
All the rooms from the oriel window to the south side of the House of Com- | 
mons are destroyed. 


| making any observation. 


and varied masses of ruins that evidently astonished and grieved his Majesty so 
as to keep him fixed to the a for some time, without apparently the power of 
er Majesty was also evidently much affected and 


wee Rooms and other parts of the building, together with the public | amazed at the extent of the devastations, and at the fury of those flames which 


galleries and part of the cloisters—very much damaged 
THE COURTS OF LAW. 
These buildings will require some restoration. 
WESTMINSTER HALL. 
No damage has been done to this building 
FURNITURE. 
The farnitare, fixtures, and fittings to both the House of Loris and Com- 


could have hurled so much destruction through and over these enormous build- 
ings, and in many instances terrifically thick old stone wails. The Speaker and 


) Sir J. Hobhouse very carefully described the positions of the buildings, so as to 
| give an idea of the places and chambers that had been destroyed, and also had 
| to answer many inquiries made particularly by his Majesty. 


The manner in 
which a vast quantity of the highly decorated arched work, consisting of rooms, 
cellars, as well as that forming the cloister galleries, had obviously withstood 


mons, with the Committee R ‘ , . the fury of the flames, and the falling of many walls that had formed partitions, 
stroyed. The public furniture ao uotere ae p ates = ro | Committee rooms by where Bellamy's coffeehouse was formerly stationed, call- 


stroyed. 


» 
The strictest inquiry is in progress as to the cause of this calamity, but there | 


is not the slightest reason to suppose that it has arisen from any other than ac- 
cidental causes. 


Office of Woods, &c., 17th October, 1834 


FURTHER PARTICULARS 

From the Morning Herald, Oct. 18 
Our accounts of yesterday of the extent of the devastation by fire of both 
Hovses of Parliament, though collected under such ebvious disadvantages, with 
ho opportunity, amidst so much alarm and confusion, to get apparent facts cor- 
rected or substantiated, were substantially correct 


We have since had very 


| ed forth the expressions of wonder that must be wttered by all who view the 
The furniture generally of the Courts of Law has sustained considerable da- veally estrennmnay tad tenis eane. 


The perfect state of the arched work is 
really astonishing. Within the square of the cloisters there is still a fire 
engine, and it was playing while the Royal party were on the premises, for the 
fallen timbers mingled with the rubbish were sending forth so much smoke and 
flame as to render this operation prudent. 

From the cloisters the Royal party returned to the Speaker's rooms, and 
entered those with the ancient starred ceilings, starred similarly to some ceil- 
ings still preserved in the Exchequer offices. These are the rooms at which 
the fire stopped in this direction, but they have not escaped injury, being much 
damaged, shattered, and partially burnt. Their Majesties had now to come out 
into the Speaker's garden, or lawn, which rans along the bank of the Thames 
from this point, by the House of Commons and to Cotton garden, past the 
Commons’ library, the Lords, and the Lords’ Parliament offices. Here pre- 
parations were made, by placing carpets and matting, of which there was a 


| of our former Sovereigns. The size of the warrant is well known from the fac 

similes of it that have often been printed, and that are numerously before the 
| public. On the removal of the Parliamentary offices, though the Round Tower 
is, as already intimated, still used for the preservation of the Acts; and on the 
formation of the Lords’ library, this warrant was framed and glazed, and re- 
moved to and hung up in the library as a curious decoration. There was some 
remonstrance against this mode of transferring a record from the customary 
| place of keeping ; but the higher powers prevailed, and the warrant was thus 
After its new destination, it, of course, became an object of increased 
It was removed with other removals to make way for 
the repairs of the library ; but as all the librarian’s things (he having apartments 
in the House) were confusedly removed, injured, or destroyed, like everything 
else, he has not been able as yet to find this warrant. The belief, however, 's 
| that it is somewhere carefully locked up, which, of course, leads to the hope 
that it is not lost, or rather, destroyed, although it cannot now be found, or 
remembered where it may have been placed. The hope is strengthened from 
the circumstance that the librarian (Mr. Leary) is a very particular and careful 
man. 

The Acts of the last Session, which, it is generally known, are engrossed on 
parchment and formed into rolls, narrowly escaped destruction, not from fire but 
WATER. 

Judging from all we could learn, the exertions made at the Lords were of the 
| most extraordinary prompt and extensive character. Every clerk, it appears, ¥5 
at his post within a quarter of an hour after the bursting out of the flames ; and 
immediately made the most decided persunal efforts tu save the books and papers. 
Curiously enough one of the leading clerks, Mr. R. Walmisley was returning 
home from a long country excursion, passing near Storey’s-gate, when the fire 
had become conspicuous. Seeing in what quarter the fire was blazing forth he 
hurried forward, thinking that it might be his own house in flames: it proved to 
be close to his own office, as his room was inthe projecting tower near Howard's 
Coffeehouse, near to which place the fire first broke out. 

With respect to the cause of the fire, the inquiries are still going on. The 
Privy Council has examined parties, and has had submitted to it the results 0! 
inquiries at the Lords ; and though we cannot detail the particulars of = 
examinations and proceedings, we may state it to be the opinion, as yet, that the 
fire did not result from any criminal design, however severely the charge of neg- 
ligence and heedlessness may attach. Nor is there any evidence to disturb the 
belief of all those who were earliest at the spot, that the fire broke out at one 
| place, namely, as was described in Saturday's Herald, from and over the — 
| by Black Rod's box, which is situated by the door at which Counsel, am 
| and attorneys approached the bar. All the flames came from that onc disectioe. 
| as Mr. Wibley, of the Board of Works, ascertained, he being the first toopen "® 

great doors at the lower end of the House; and how they so rapidly spread . 
| three directions—1, up the House to the octagonal tower and Painted yer 
2, to the wing, or “ Bellamy's” tower; 3, to the Commons, we bave o 
| accounted for. There was nothing to impede the flames in any ,- Ne 
| three directions ; on the contrary, the light, open, cry wood-work aifordec 


| 
| 
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climes for the rapid extension of the fire occurring in so central a part, that suf- 
uly account for the rapid extension, and for the subsequent impression that 

the fire broke out in several places nearly about the same time. There is no 





whatever of the assertion that the fire broke wut in several places at once, , 


although it rapidly spread to, and enveloped itself in several places ; nor is there 
any doubt that the overcharged flues caused the fire, and that the grossest negli- 
and idle heedlessness and impetuosity produced that cause. 
The Commons’ officers and clerks suffered most severely in the loss of their 
rs, account-books, precedents, &c. Mr. Rose had an immense mass of pa- 
rs of precedents, &c., the result of a life’s devotion to the subject; also a 
complete set of private Acts; Messrs. Jones and Waimisley are similar circum- 
sanced; but all were destroyed, and it is doubtful whether there be now in 
existence acomplete set of private Acts of Parliament. The parties were 
gnable to get to their offices, so speedily did the bursting forth of the flames 
from the great door cut off communication with the lobby and Commons. The 
body of the House of Commons was a long time before it took fire. 
An immense number of Peers, Members, &c., went on Saturday to see the 
ruins. Among them were Lord Mulgrave, Lord Hill, Lord Farnborough, Mr. 


Che Altvion. 375 


| which has been extremely oppressive. 11 has occasioned much il|-health, espe- of these ancient edifices, set all buman effuris to arrest its progress at de- 
one at Vienna, and in other quarters destroyed the green crops, and dried up | fiance. 
the nvers. But the vintage is abundant beyond any that was ever knowa. Joseph Ad name , 
v.—The of this persou is familiar to all who are in the habit 
> , haise a 
fom tye ince nea et ar ck eng own from hie chaite &| of reading London papers trom the frequency with which he i brought before 
‘aap “ wa " a eat ‘te | the Lord Mayor, under charges of extorting money under false pretences. His 
ceof Ordnance, Sept, 30, 1834.—Royal Regt. of Artillery: First L lan of ations is, to w - 
|G. & Smith to be 2d Capt., v. Baynes retired on h. p; 2d Lt. F. D. Cleave- ee on h bet Fhomunaiiag "tut ademacas coy ein 
| wetidlo be lee Eh 4. Geakh ng them that nOWS something to their advantage, and which knowledge 
| War-Office, Oct. 10 —6th Regt of Drag. Gds : J. Brett Gent. to be Cor. by | h¢ Wil! impart for the consideration of twenty shillings—money, of course, to 
| por..v. Cruickshanks app to the 78th Ft —7th Drag. Gds : Maj F. Brownlow, be paid in advance. Among a vast number written to, some will be found 
- ae ag ~ gin . + a! en who a 7 Me er) weak enough to swallow the bait, and hence Mr. Ady contrives to carry on ® 
| Reg o : Ens . Russel! to be Lt. without pur, v. Goulden dec; Bn tulerable bi th ho «de : 0 - 
| M. Carew from the h. p. of the 6th West India Regt, to be Ens, v. Russell — | ~ . anand ~ 7. hare of the kingdom. Not content with dif 
371! Ft: Ens J. R. S. Wilson to be Lt, by pur. v. Storey who rets; 5S dbp, ; ~—- ngland, he hae of late eatended them to these 
Byrne Gent, to be Ens, by pur. v. Wilson. —62d Ft: C. H. Gason, Gent, to be | United States, and one of his letters, addressed to a merchant in Pine street, 
_ Ens by por, v. R. Gason whose app. has not taken place —75th Ft: Ens W. | is now before us, a copy of which we herewith subjoin. It speaks for itself, 


| 
| 
| 


W. Whitmore, Mr. Herries, Mr. Bonham, Sir Horace St. Paul, &c. 


Brunel! to be Lt. by pur. v. Jackson, who rets; J. H. Cox Gent., to be Ens. by | and after this explanation requires nothing in the way of caution from us. 
| per v. Bramell.—78th Fi: Cor J. A. Crvickshanks from the 6th Drag. Gds. to | 


“Z. A. Page 3. 
“The undersigned is able to inform you of something considerably to your 


| be Sus. by por, v. Gillespie who rets —79th Ft: Lt. G. Johnston to be Capt, 


— | 
CHARGE AGAINT MR. O'CONNELL BY THE LONDON | bypur., v. Mathias who rets; Ens E. J. Elliot to be Lt. by pur., v. Johnston ; | advant d hithert ie , “ 
| W Monro, Geut. to be Ens, by por., v. Elliot.—97th Ft: R. H. S Jackson, age and hitherto everiooked, on receipt of ‘Twenty Shillings for bis trou 


OBSERVER ia , | ble. Respectfully, Josern Apy, Accountant, 
[The Observer lately threw out a hint that Mr. O'Connell bad been guilty of | Gat, to be Ens, by pur., v. Earls who rets.—Hospital Staff—T. Alexander, “ Joly 7th, 1834. 11, Cireus, Minories, London. 


some foul play towards Mr. O'Gorman Mahon, in reference to the election in the | Gat. to be Asst-Surg. to the Forces, v. Robertson, app to the Ist Ft. : “Voluntary Referees—The whole of the Court of Aldermen, (Vide The 
county of Clare, when Mr. Maurice O'Connell was the opposing candidate to| Whitehall, Oct. 13. 1834 —The King has been pleased to order a congé d’elire | minutes of the Court 7th May, 1833) each and all will testify of personal bene- 
the former gentleman. Mr. O'Connell denied the charge in the following em- | tothe Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Bristol, empowering them | fits received thro’ my fesearches, more particularly Chas. Fairbrother, Peq., 


phatic words, in a letter to the Editor of the Southern Reporter :—) 


“ As to the paragraph in the Observer, all I say of it—and I say it solely in 
compliment to the notice you have taken uf it—is—that the paragraph suggests 


a lie—that it is in itself a lie—a living lie—and that the Observer is a liar.”’ 

[The Observer then put forward its charge in specific terms. We copy the 
following part of it, and shall give Mr. O’Counell's reply as soon as we receive 
it:—] 


| toelect a Bishop of that See, the same being void by the death of Doctor Robert | Lord Mayor, Sir Peter Laurie, Kot, who has spent £400 cily money upon me 
| Gray, late Bishop thereof; and his Majesty has also been pleased to recommend | in recommending customers, &e &c, and Wm. Taylor Copeland, Esq., M. P, 
| tethe said Dean and Chapter Joseph Allen, Clerk, Doctor in Divinity, to be by | who will spend £1000 more when needfal out of his own pocket 

| tem elected Bishop of the said See. | — 

| War-Office, Oct. 14.—Bist Regt. of Ft: Lt.-Gen. Sir E. Barnes, KCB.) We to-day concladethe story of Jacob Faithful, a person whose history and 


le » 

fom the 78th Regt.. to be Col., v. Gen. Sir H. Warde, dec —78th Do: Major- | adventures have given vs so much pleasur 

‘ ; : r " » tedious 
1Gen Sir L Smith, K.C.B., from the 96th Regt. of Ft., to be Col., vy. Lt.-Gen. | : . seh we eee tis seria aa 5 


«This may be the language of outraged innocence—to us it seems more like + Sir E. Barnes, app. to the command of the 3lst Regt. of Ft.—96th Do; Maj.- | hours of our readers. We thank him for the amusement they have afforded us, 


that of conscious and detected guilt ; but now that we have his denial on record, | Gen. W. Thornton to be Col., v. Maj.-Gen. Sir L. Smith, app. to the command | and rejoice that he hag at last anchored safely in the haven of matrimony, and 


we sha!l proceed with our charge. Itis this: that on the eve of the election for | of the 78th Regt. of Ft. 
the county of Clare, at which every one expected that the contest between his 
son, Mr. Maurice O'Connell and O’Gorman Mahon would be most severe, and | and appoint Lt.-Gen. Lord R. E. H. Somerset, Kit. Com. of the Most Hon. 
that the election could not possibly pass over without some more hostile collision | Mil, Order of the Bath, to be a Knight Grand Cross of the said Order, in the 


between the candidates and their respective friends than an ordinary election | room of Gen. Sir Henry Warde, dec. 


of course—happiness, Young Tom Beazeley and Mary Stapleton are also en- 
Downing-street, Oct. 17. —The King has been graciously pleased to nominate | twined in the silken bands of hymen, and, we doubt not, enjoying equal happi- 
ness with their more affluent friends, Jacob, and Sarah Drummond 


This excellent tale, which we believe most of our readers know is written by 


could have occasioned—our charge is, that on the very eve of that election Mr. | His Majesty has further been pleased to nominate and appoint Maj.-Gen Capt. Marryatt, of the Royal Navy, will be immediately followed by another 
O'Connell went to the Castle of Dublin and obtained an interview with Sir Wm. | John Taylor, Companion of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, from the same pen, entitled, “The Adventures of Japhet, in search of his Fa- 


' 


Gosset, the Under Secretary, and offered to place in the hands of the govern- | to be a Knight Commander of the said Order, in the room of Lt -Gen. Lord | ther.” 


ment such information as would enable them to bring to justice the man who | R. E. Somerset. 
was the leader of the Terry Alts—that he denounced O'Gorman Mahon as sucb | War-Office, Oct. 17.~—1st Regt. of Drag. Gds; Cor. B. Fuller to be Lt. by |, 
jeader—that he declared, if not his own knowledge, at least his belief of such pur., v. Wilkie, who rets; T. O. Pipon, Gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. Faller.— | 

facts as would be fully sufficient to inculpate the individual so named; and that he 7th Drag. Gds : Capt. EB. Carteis to be Maj. by pur., v. Brownlow, who rets. ; | ' 


This story we shall lay before our readers in the same way as we did 


| Jacob Faithful and Peter Semple—for the latter also was Capt. Marryatt's.— 


That the new narrative will be equal to those that have preceded it we have no 
Joubt, for all the productions of the same author have been marked by progres- 


concluded by calling on the government, as they valued the peace of the country, | Lt. T. Le Marchant to be Capt. by pur. v. Curteis; Cor. G. J. Holmes to be | sive improvement. The King’s Own, and Newton Foster were not equal to 


not to lose a single moment in arresting this same O'Gorman Mahon. It will be 


its height inthe county of Clare, that murder and outrage were the means by | RJ. Mil. Col., to be Ens. by pur, v Dudlow —30th Ft: Lt H J Pogson to be | 
which that system was enforced, and that many parts of the country were nearly | Capt by pur, v Luard, prom.; Ens. E J Grant to be Lt by pur, v Pogson; L © 


under the absolute dominion of tbe perpetrators of such atrocities. Sir William |W H Fitzgerald, Gent, to be Ens. by pur, vy Grant.—40th Do; W A’ Fyers, | story on dry land, 


Giosset or any other man, may well have been startled at such a strange piece | Gent, to be Ens. by pur, v Stevenson, app. to the 7th Drag. Gds :—57th Do: | 
of information. O’Connell was, however, invited to put the statement intothe Lt W. A Armstrong, from the h p. llth Regt of Foot, v J Russell, whose app. | 
form of an affidavit, or to make oath as to his belief of it; neither of which he | has not take place; J J R W Morgan, Gent., to be Ens. by pur, v Faunt, app 
would consent to do, although he strenuously urged the arrest of the individual. to the 87th Regt. of Ft —87th Do: Sec Lt W Boyd to be First Lt by pur, v 
His request was of course refused ; for what officer of the Government could | Thompson, who rets.; Ens. H P Faunt, from the 57th Regt of Foot, to be Sec 
take a step so decisive against any gentleman upon the mere assertion of another, | Lt by pur, v Boyd. —2d W. I. Regt: Ens. J E Boggis to be Lt by pur, v Brittle- | 
and particularly when there existed the possibility that the informer, in the | bank, who rets.; H K Sayers, Gent, to be Ens. by pur, v Boggis.—Unattached 
absence of any record of his information in the shape of an affidavit, might —Capt J Luard, from the 30th Regt of Foot, to be Maj by pur.—Hosp. Staff.— | 
subsequently deny every syllable which he had before spoken! O'Gorman Asst-Surg. D Scott, from the 36th Regt of Foot, to be Surg to the Forces, v A | 
Mahon was not arrested, and Mr. O'Connell was ubliged to face him at the Clare | Melville, whe rets upon h. p.; EH Blakeney, Gent, to be Asst-Surg. to the 
Election. | Forces, v M‘Gregor, app. to the 32d Regt of Ft.—Memorandum.—The Chris- 

“Tt may be that Mr. O'Connell believed the information which he then tendered | tian names of Ens Stephens, of the 61st Regt, are Francis John; Brev. Lt-Col 








to the Government—it may be that in seeking to affix the stain of infamy upona 
man whom he, but a little time before, used to boast of as one of the most 
cherished of his friends, he was actuated only by the purest sense of duty to his 
country—it may be that his motives were high and honourable, and that he was 
wholly uninfluenced by the consideration that the arrest of O'Gorman Mahon 
would have insured the success of his son Maurice, and would have prevented 
those violent personal collisions which, if we remember rightly, did actually | 
take place during that election—it may be that we have been wrong in attributing 

any improper motive whatever to Mr. O'Cuonnell—but we do maintain, that un- 

less he can clear himself of all guilty intentions in this proceeding of his, he | 
must rest under the imputation of having resorted to means which none but the | 
most wicked man could have devised for the attainment of his object. | 


-— | 
Suntmary. 


The Duke of Wellington reviewed the 93d Highlanders at Canterbury, on 
Tuesday, and presented that gallant regiment with a new set of colours. Up- | 
wards of 10,000 persons were present at the imposing spectacle, and the scene 
was animated beyond description. 

The Countess of Rossi (Madile. Sontag) a few evenings ago, gave a brilliant 
party at the Hague, where her husband is Chargé d’Affaires from Prussia. The 
Countess delighted the company with several of her most admired vocal per- 
formances. The Prince of Orange and the members of the Corps Diploma- 
tique at the Hague, were present. 


At a déjeuné given by Major Charles Walsh, of the Grenadiers, and Aid-de- 
Camp to Marshal Solignac, a short time since, at Lisbon, a subscription was en- 
tered into for the purpose of presenting Colonel Williams, Commander of the | 
British Battalion and British Brigade, with a sword, in token of his gallant con- 
duct. 

Prince Talleyrand and the Duchess de Dino are expected to return to this | 
country.—Court Journal. 

We are informed that Lord George Hill, brother of the Marquess of Down- | 
shire, is about to lead to the hymeneal altar, Miss Knight, of Godmersham | 
Park, near Canterbury ; a young lady of great wealth, and cousiderable personal | 
attractions. 

Lord Stowell is staying at his seat in the country, gradually declining in 
health, and with very little chance of again visiting the metropolis. His Lord- 
ship was born during the rebellion in October, 1745, so that at the end of the 
present month he will complete his 89th year. 


! 


| 


The town of Dover, particularly that part of it in the vicinity of the pier, | 


| 
R Torrens, of the |. Marines, has been allowed to retire from the service, by | 


the sale of an Unatt. Majority. 





j<-# Half a Dollar each will be paid for Nos. 21, 30, 34, and 36, of the presen! | 
Vol. of the Albion. 





Married, at Princeton, N.J. on the Ist inst, by the Rev. Professor Dodd, Henry 
Clow, Esq. to Miss Sarah Olden, eldest daughter of Hart Olden, Esq. | 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 6 a 64 per cent. prem, | 


uN AWIBIOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1834 


By the Caledonia from Liverpool, we are in possession of London papers to 
the 20th ult. 
During our editorial life, it has scarcely ever fallen to our lot to record more 








| afflicting intelligence, than was brooght to us by this vessel. The de- 


struction of those venerable fabrics, the Houses of Lords and Commons by fire, 


| was an event so unlooked for that we can hardly realise it, and the mind 


instantly flies to some pretext for doubting its existence. The tale, 
however, is too true—these glorious piles are no more and exist only 
in memory. The calamity has produced profound regret throughout 
the nation, for those buildings were associated with the recollection of the 
dearest rights of Englishmen; they were bound up with all our love of liberty, 
with all our patriotism, and all our sympathies. How, then, can the country 
cease to mourn their loss’ «Aa buildings they were not intrinajcally of great va- 
lue—but as seats of legislation, where the laws of which Englishmen so 
much and so justly boast—laws which have conferred so much happiness on the 
people and in a manner given liberty to the world—they are inestimable. 
The subject is one in which we might indulge a variety of by-gone recollections, 
but it has been already somewhat exhausted by the English press ; besides the 
copious details we have already inserted, render it necessary that our own re- 
marks should be brief, and we here close the painful subject by quoting a few 
emphatic words from a Lendon paper, the Atlas. They express much, and oc- 
cupy but little room :— 

The destruction of the House of Lords and Commons by fire is a calamity 


was thrown into a state of highly excited curiosity, on Saturday, by the arrival | which will be deplored by the country less for the amount of the pecuniary loss 
of his Excellency Namik Pacha, General of the Brigade of the Imperial Otto- | sustained, than for the annihilation of buildings qallowed by so many historical 
man army, Grand Envoy de sa Hautesse, who comes to this country, on a spe- | associations. The storied chamber in which the venerable Chatham expired, 
cial mission from the Ottoman Court to the Court of London. His Excellency, | discharging his trost to the public, and that arena, crowded with feudal memo- 
who appears to be about thirty years of age, is about five feet eight inches in | ries, in which the Protector desecrated the sytnbo!l of popular representation, 
height, of slender, gentlemanly, and elegant appearance. He arrived in a | are objects of deep and anxious interest ; the feeling is shared in common by all 


, | Lt. by pur., v. Le Marchant; Ens. G R Stevenson, from the 40th Regt, to be | Peter Simple, while the latter has, in the opinion of many, been surpassed by 
well remembered that at the period in question the ‘Terry Alt’ system was at | Cor. by pur, v Holmes —4th Regt of Ft: Gent Cad. G W Henderson, from the ; 


Jacob Faithful 
In the new work the ingenious author will leave the salt sea, and tell usa 





*,” The account of the Birmingham Musical Festival on the last page is 


well drawn up, and is, withal, a good and fearless piece of criticism. 


The Harpers have just published Mr. Bulwer's last novel, the ‘* Latter Days 
of Pompeii,” from whichwe have already made some extracts. ‘To those who 
wish for a specimen of the work, we refer the aforesaid extracts, and others to 
whom the work is accessible, we of course recommend the entire volumes. The 
English critics considerthat Mr. Bulwer has added to his reputation by this 
production. Asa theme it is an excellent but difficult one ,—the task of pour- 
traying the life, pursuits, pleasures, and vices of a people eighteen bundred years 
ago, inamanner pleasing and attractive, was not an easy one, On the other 
hand, an heroic peuple, with their refinements, their magnificent public buildings, 
their long line of illustrious ancestry, and above all, the grand and sublime catas- 
trophe, which in a few minutes hurled a mighty city to destruction and oblivion, 
is an exciting subject of the first magnitude, and could not fail to bring out all 
the splendid powers of the author. A writer of passion and imagination could 
scarcely have a more fruitful subject, and it is generally conceded that he 
has used it to develope one of the most thrilling narratives, and to paint some of 


| the most animating pictures that adorn this species of British literature. The 


work is in 2 vols., and, as osu! with the publications of Messrs, Harpers, well 
printed. 

That highly popular work Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, is now republished 
in this city by James Richards 45 Ann-st., who has, we understand, already ob- 
tained a large list of subscribers for the same. The re-print is an exact imita- 
tion of the origiwal work, and in all respects bears the most rigid comparison. 

We understand that Mr. George Pepper, who hae for some months been the 
Editor of the secular department of the N. Y. Weekly Register and Catholic 
Diary, is no longer connected with that Journal. We hope that Mr. Pepper's 
talents will be soon called again into action, in the columns of some of our 
literary, or political contemporaries. 





La Stranicra was again repeated at the Italian Opera-house last night, being, 
we believe, the sixth representation of that piece, a sufficient indication, we 
should say, of the excellence of the opera itself, as well asa proof of the success- 
ful efforts of the company. On many nights the performances have been well and 
fashionably attended, and the appl have succeeded on each successive rep- 
resentation. This, we think, is saying as much as can be said, especially if we 
add that the present conductors carry on the b with Jesty and good 
sense ; and that there is a total alsence of all arrogance and vulgar pretension, 
and no improper efforts made to dragoon the public mind, or to take people by 
storm in matters of opinion 

The first appearance of Mr. Mathews at Philadelphia wae most successful ; 
he has performed three times to extraordinary houses. A slight indispovition, 
we understand, has given a temporary interruption to his entertainments, which 
however, will be resumed during the ensuing week. 

Miss Fanny Jarman, whose name is mentioned so frequently and with so moch 
commendation, has made her debit in the same city, in the character of Juliet, 
to an overflowing house, with immense applaose. The high reputation she 
bronght with her will not sustain any diminution, if we may judge from the 
kind and favourable paragraphs in the Philadelphia journals. 

The performances of Celeste at the Bowery are very attractive, and received 
with the usbounded applause which they richly deserve. She is certainly a very 








French Post-office steam-packet. 


| parties. ‘This is the poetry of a nation’s character. We are taunted, not un-| clever woman. 








The officers of the 92d Highlanders, statiuned at Fort George, N.B. have 
challenged the Noblemen and Gentlemen north of the Spey to produce a piper 
superior to one of theirs. He must have been in the employment of his master 
as personal piper since May last. The prize is to he a set of new pipes, ef the 
value of 10 guineas, and the competition is to take place, on the 16th instant, 
at Nairn. 

Madame Pasta arrived at Bologna on the 19th ult., where she is engaged for 
the season. The rehearsals have already commenced. ‘The police has for- 
bidden the preparation of two grand ballets, The Fall of Missolonghi, and Imel- 
sa and Bonefazi; the latter founded on a historical fact connected with Bologna 
in the middle ages. 

The freedom of the City of Cork, was last week presented to Major Lord 
Charlies Wellesley, of the 43d regiment, at present stationed in that city. 

It is said that an amateur at Valenciennes has discovered an original picture, 


by Rubens, representing the deliverance of Andromeda by Perseus. The dis- | 


covery of Rubens’s Chapeau de paille obtained for its possessor the sum of 
60,000 francs. 


Royal College of Surgeons—The Honorary Gold Medal, of the London 


Royal College of Surgeons, was presented at a meeting of the Council, on | 


Thursday last, the 9th inst., to George Bennett, Esq, the author of a recent 
interesting work on New South Wales, in testimony of its appreciation of his 
Scientific researches in comparative anatomy and other departments of natural 
history 

Dr. Francia, who has beld despotic sway in Paraguay since the emancipation 
of Spanish America, has recently married, at the age of 70, a young French 
lady, the daughter of M. Durand, a merchant of Bayonne. By virtue of the 
marriage coctract, the bride is to succeed to the political authority of her bas- 
band in the event of his dying without a direct and lawful! heir. The lady may, 
therefore, be destined one day or other to reign over one of the finest provinces 
in South America 

We believe that we may now state that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
private tutor, Dr. Allen, is to be the new Bishop.— Standard 


The journals of all parts of Germany are filled with accounts of the weather, 


| justly, for our indifference to sentiments that refine and embellish life by sepa- 
| rating imagination from utility, and sanctifying the glories of art for their own 
sake. But here is an instance in which no vulgar regrets are felt, and in which 
the single thought of a great national work reduced to ashes occupies every 
mind, unmixed with any meaner considerations. It is true that we are unlikely 


Mr. Power took his benefit last night at the Park ; the house, as usual, was 
crowded. We regret to state, that he leaves os this day by the steamboat for 
Charlestos, where he will immediately make his appearance. Mr. Power will 
afterwards proceed to the other southern and western theatres, inclading those 





| to weep in triplets, or testify our emotions by funereal chaplets and fantastic 
| elegies ; but every Englishman is as conscious, on this occasion, of that 
poetical sense, if we may so term it, which is elsewhere expressed by ela- 
borate display, as if he were to carve his thoughts in monumental marble. 
It will cost a great deal of money to build new houses for the legislature, but 
tenfold the amount would have been cherfully subscribed by the poorest 
| classes, if it could have saved the ancient walis that are now smouldering in 
dust. The old tapestry inscribed in faded colours with the fate of the Spanish 
| armada, the Painted Chambers where so many conferences, burthened with the 
destinies of empires, were held, the fretted aisles of the antique chapel, ob- 
| scured, as they were, by modern avenues erected for convenience; the long 
corridors, exhibiting snatches of ancestral architecture, staring up through the 
gorgeous innovations of alater taste; and even Bellamy's smoking-room, the 
scene of many political intrigue and personal episode, of memorable parliamentary 
wit and parliamentary profligacy, cannot be contemplated in ruias without strange 
and ominous ruminations on the buried Past! 
The King, with his usual good-nature, offered his own palace (now new) for 
the use of Parliament. It is probable, however, that St. James's Palace will 


be the temporary sojourn of the Legislature until a new house of Parliament | of Mao. 7 
shall, like the phoenix, arise from the ashes of the old, endowed with all the 


beauty and vigour of youthful manhood. 


of New Orleans and Mobile. We congratulate our numerous readers in that 
quarter on the treat they are about to enjoy, in witnessing the inimitable delinea- 
tions of Irish character by this gentleman. He is, in fact, the only living rep- 
resentative of that branch of the histrionic art, and should be estimated accord- 
ingly. Mr. Power being a native of the Emerald Isle, and moreover 4 person 
of literary acquirements and a writer of considerable reputation, he is enabled to 
| impart a saperior tone to his style of acting; and his characters are, therefore, 
i not mere boffon imitations of Irishmen, but intellectoal delineations skilfolly 
drawn ost and accurately embodied, presenting an effect and finish totally diffe- 
rent to what we have been accustomed to witness in others. 









~~ Boston, United States of America. 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


This long-epected Festival, the Festival of the present year, has taken place 
this week ; and if the result has not in all respects equalled our anticipations, it 


has not been for any lack of zeal on the part of the managers, or of the inhabi- 


tants of the town in general 

The Birmingham Festivals were accustomed to beheld in St. Philip's Church, 
an inconvenient and (for such a purpose) an insufficient building. In conse- 
quence of a threat from the Rector that it would no more be granted fora 
musica! performance, the inhabitants of Birmingham, and those especially who 
took an interest in the welfare of the Infirmary and of the Triennial Meeting by 


which its funds were periodically aogmented, determined on applying to Parlia- | 


ment for leave to erect a Town-hall, the expense of which was to be defrayed 
by arate for that purpose , thus, like the citizens of Norwich, making the 
building subserve for political discussion, civic hospitality, and musical enjoy- 
ment. The dimensions of the Birmingham and Norwich rooms are nearly 
similar ;* the one being Grecian, the other Gothic. “The exterior of the 
Birmingham Hall 1s most splendid. We have heard some architectural errors 
hinted at; but these, if they exist, detract little from the magnificent appearance 
of the building. It is the model of a Grecian temple, surrounded with Corinthian 
pillars of Anglesea stone ; which, when viewed from the front, hide the deformity 


and incongruity of a row of sash windows. Such a building would forma proud | 


ornament to any town in Britain. The interior is admirably adapted for the 
development of sownd. There is resonance enough, and not toomuch. The 


best quality both of voices and instruments is brought out, and at every part of | 


the room the faintest sound is audible. ‘The ceiling is handsome in design, but 
disfigured by a dirty red ground. A very spacious gallery fronts the orchestra, 
galleries also extend aloug the sides, and the whole orchestra is visible to almost 
every spectator, 

At the back of the orchestra, rises an unmense organ; 80 large, indeed, as 
to be out of all proportion tothe room. It contains sixty stops; and, we believe, 


with the exception of the York organ, is the largest instrument of its kind in 
the kingdom. The erection of such an instrument in a room of such dimensions, | 


we take to be an error. Every thing connected with an orchestra ought to be 


in proportion. A room of a given size requires a band of a corresponding | 


strength—less than this disappoints, more than this stuns ihe ear: and the same 
rule should be observed in apportioning the comparative strength of instruments 
to each other, as wel! as of instruments to voices. This is no lunger a matter 
of conjecture or experiment, but of rule. The proportions of an orchestra are 
as well ascertained as.those of a building ; and any violation of them is equally 
an offence to the ear in the one case as to the eye in the other. [tis not merely 
in the colossal size of the organ that these rules are, inthe present instance, 
violated, but in the apportionment of the band. We have a right to speak on 
this point, for we pointed out the defect in time for its correction. The effect 
was as we anticipated : the violins, precisely the instruments which give brilliancy 


and colour to the orchestra, and to which every composer makes the rest sub- | 


servient, were here, unfortunately, almost inaudible—sometimes completely so 
This defect was heightened by the arrangement of the orchestra: the whole 
chorus was broaght to the front, and ranged in six rows even before the 
violoncellos, so that the Leader was scarcely visible ; while the stringed instru- 
ments were flanked by twenty-five trumpets, horns, and trombones, and 
ophycléides—one of such dimensions that two men were required to carry it. 
Thus, without any figure of speech, the orchestra consisted of an organ and 
brass instruments, through whieh the violins vainly struggled fur a partial and 
imperfect hearing. ‘The principal singers were placed at an awful distance from 
the Leader, while he was separated from his principal second by a wide and deep 
chasm. It was mortifying to see a splendid band, (and a finer set of instrumental 
performers never assembled on any occasion) thus rendered comparatively power- 
lees and ineffective 

F. Cramer led the morning performances, and Weichse!, Mori, and Loder, in 
turn, the evening concerts. The vocal rank and file were, principally, the mem- 
bers of the Birmingham Choral Society; and their steadiness and precision 
reflect the highest credit on Mr Munden’s training. The principal singers were 
Madame Stockhausen, Madame Caradori, Miss ©. Novello, and Mrs. Knyvett : 
Mesers. Braham, Horncastle, Curioni, Vaughan, Terrail, Hawkins, Phillips, E. 
Taylor, Machin, and Bellamy. Mr. Turle presided at the Organ; and Mr. W. 
Kayvett was the Conductor 

As regarded the audience, the arrangement was excellent. If there was any 
preference as to seats, that preference was given by lot, and not obtained by 
favour. ‘There was none of the jobbing and tricking which. among other things, 


disgraced the Abbey Festival; but the claims of every auditor, whether noble 


or commoner, stranger or native, were equally respected. 
We give the strength of the Band from the printed books ; not tobe followed 
by future Conductors, but avoided 


Instruments Voices 
49 Violins 4 Bassoons 57 Trebles 
24 Violas 6 Trompets 48 Altos 
16 Violoncellos 8 Horns 52 Tenors 
10 Double Basses 8 Trombones 60 Basses 
4 Flotes 1 Serpent — 
4 Oboes 2 Ophycleides 217 
4 Clarinets 2 Drums 14 Principal Singers 
Total - - 139 231 


Total, 370 Performers. + 
In reviewing the general scheme of this Festival, the first thing that strikes 


ws is the total disregard of musica! rank and talent which it discovers. It is | 


truly and emphatically a levelling scheme. ‘ Every valley is exalted, and every 
mountain and hill made low.” 

The following summary will. too accurately, Lear us ovt in this statement. 
The morning performarmes contained pieces selected from the following com- 
posers in this proportion— 


From Handel - - - - 70 From Mozart - - - - 3!!! 
Nevkomm - - - &4 Novello - - - - 2 
Spohr ---+-- 7 Croft oe" 6 aS 
Hummel - - - 6 Beethoven - - - I!!! 
Haydn - - - - 5 


To what we are to attibute such a strange departure from every principle of 
good taste, it were needless to inquire: there stands the fact, and those «who 
have arranged the bill of fare must give the best explauation in their power of so 
extraordinary a selection. It is impossible to avoid constrasting it with the 
classical taste and admiratle arrangement which distinguished the neighbouring 
Festival of Worcester last year, and from which the Birmingham Committee 
oaght to have profited 

Let us now proceed to examine and report on the performances in detail. 

The selection of Tuesday morning consisted of the most threadbare songs of 
Handel; a song and chorus from the Creation; and the solitary tribute to 
Beethoven's genius, his ‘‘ Gloria” from the Mass in C, with its beautiful 
Larghettv torn out. To these were added the last actof the Last Judgement, 
and a selection from Mount Sinar. We regret that so amiable a man and so 
respectable a composer as the Chevalier Neukomm should, by thus availing | 
himself of his influence with the Birmingham Committee, have incurred the 
imputation of selfishness or vanity. Had even the Creation of his master been 


performed on the first day, it would have been an evidence of bad taste to have | 


given half his Seasons on the second. David was to form a prominent feature 


in the scheme, and this ought to have sufficed. Neukomm ought to have been | 


aware, that to thrust himself thus indiscreetly forward, was, in effect, to keep 
his immortal preceptor back—an arrangement not very likely to increase the 
reputation of the Birmingham Festival. A meeting like this should concentrate 
as much as possible of first-rate excellence, and nothing else should be admit- 


ted. How many compositions of the former class have yet to be heard in this | 


country! We have no remembrance of ever having seen Sebastian Bach's 
name in any scheme of the kind. Haydn's Seren Last Words—Mozrart's 
Requiem, most of his Masses, his Davide Penitente, many of his Mowts—the 
sacred compositions of Weber—Sphor's Vater Unser,—all these and many 
more, are neglected or forgotten; and any of them ought to have taken pre- 
cedence of a second oratorio by Neukomm. 

On the performance of the morning there is very little to remark—on the 
songs nothing. “ Total eclipse,” “ Let the bright Seraphim,” « O Liberty !” 
with Lindley's intermwable cadenza, having been sung by Braham, Madame 
Caradori, and Vaughan, sufficiently often to render the public intimately ac- 
quainted with every tone and turn appertaining respectively to each air. The 
Last Judgment needed a rehearsal. The increased cultivation both of vocal 
and instrumental music in this coontry, is sufficiently evidenced by the bold at- 


tempt to venture on the performance of such an oratorio without a previous | 


trial; but the experiment ought not to be hazarded. It is not enough, in this 
composition, that the choruses be sung and played in time and tune: apd until 


both voca! and instromental performers can be made to understand and express, | 


simultaneously, all the degrees of power which lie between pp and ff, its per- 
fect effect will not be developed. Our instrumental bands, even the best of 


them, are notoriously inattentive in this respect; and the murmur of many | 


voices we have never yet heard from an English chorus. On this occasion, we 
believe, the Birmingham singers were the best trained. and the offence was 
chargeable on those who came to performance unpractised, Braham's execu- 


_ 


* Comparative statement of two Halls. 
Birmingham............ 65 feet wide, 140F. long, 65f. high 
Norwich _ . 70 in Cl a © 
t The number of performers 3 ast Norw h Festuva as 74 ( Spectator, 21st 


September 1333.) 


aati November 22, 








“ Blest are the departed,” was sung with ~ happy union of vowes,” by Miss | 


Novello, and Messrs. Terrail, Vaughan, and E. Taylor, 

The story of David is well chosen. The incidents are familiar; and the 
imagination easily supplies all the chasms which a dramatic poem. cundegsed 
into the compass of an oratorio, occasionally present. We connect too, with 
the character of David, more than the story of the oratorio: we think of him 
not merely as the humble shepherd boy, or the successful combatant with Gajah, 
but as the monarch, poet, and judge of Israel. The character of Saul, stend- 


| 


ing in strong contrast to that of David, affords excellent scope to the compeer. | 


Goliah is a mere vulgar bully. ‘The weak parts of the drama are, of necesgity, 
the female characters 

The advantages which this subject offers as a vehicle for dramatic and mugcal 
expression, have not escaped the notice of former poets and musicians : we 
need only refer, among others, to Handel’s Saul, and Dr. Arnold's Cure of Sgul 
The story of the former is, substantially, that of Neukomm’s oratorio ; ang it 
is this circumstance which brings bim into comparison with Handel. On- 
fortunately, in this instance, is the comparison challenged ,; for Saul is one of 
that great master’s greatest works. It is true that Neukomm seeks the acem- 
plishment uf his purpose by different means—it is true that his model is rather 
Haydn or Rossini than Handel: but if Haydn shronk from contending with his 
great predecessor on his own ground, the success cf his pupil was at lezgt, 
| questionable. Neukomi has escaped a collision with Purcell, in which even 
| Handel was worsted ; for the scene between Sau] and the Witch forms no part 
of the libretto. 

Neukomm begins his oratorio at an earlier period of the history than Handa). 
| The former introduces the combat between David and Goliah; the latter com- 


LT 
the songs was audible ; and even Moscheles’s Concerto was enjoyed by the 
Birmingham artisans, who crowded around the building with eager and admiring 
ears. 

The performance of Friday morning was the most interesting of the week. It 
displayed the band to the best advantage, by employing it on the dsrael in FE. 
Our opinion of the transcendent merits of this work has been so recently gives 


| that we need not again enter on an analysis of them. The books announced the 


performance of the entire work,—a deception which should nut have been prac. 
tised ; for the oratorio (as at the Abbey) suffered both from mutilation ang in- 
terpolation. Nota half of the original was retained; while several pieces were 
thrust in “ without note or comment,” one of which was not even Handel's anq 
the rest had no connexion or affinity with the work. The choruses were, op the 
whole, well sung, particularly that most elaborate, and most magnificent of them 
all, “The people shall hear.” Occasional errors in taste were discernible, for 


| which the Conductor must be held responsible,—such as directing the singers 
, to shout in ‘* He sent a thick darkness ;’ 


, 


the substitution of * Holy, holy,” (a 
song not in the oratorio), for the beautiful and appropriate ** Thou shai brir. 
them in.” But enough of the work was left to display Handel's gigantic some 
and unrivalled supremacy 

This oratorio (thus pieced and patched) was preceded by a selection, —in, 


| which E. Taylor sung The propbecy of Babylon; Brabam, “ Deeper and 


mences with the triumphal chorus of the Israelites for their gigantic enemy's | 


destruction. The oratorio was thus cast— 
David, Braham. Jonathan, Vaughan, 
Goliah, Machin. Messenger, Bellamy. 
Saul, Phillips David's Sister, Mad. Stockhausen. 
High Priest, E. Taylor. Michal, Mrs. Knyvett. 
| Itcommences witha pastoral symphony, in which Willman's clarionet was 
the most prominent instrument. A short recitative leads into a chorus, accom- 


panied ouly by the organ, for four choirs. This is a very ingenious specimen of | 


| vocal writing ; but, like most of its kind, is rather interesting on paper than in | 


| actual performance. Perhaps the most wonderful effort of this kind is ‘Tallis’s | 
| ** Song for forty voices,”—which, in fact, is an anthem for ten choirs: yet is | 
| this, when sung, little else than a confused jumble of voices. Schneider's De- | 


luge also contains a chorus for three choirs; but there three classes of singers 


sustain each a different subject, end the division is made palpable to the audience. 

Here this is not atternpted ; and the auditor is informed by his book, rather than 
| his ear, that four choirs are employed, at intervals or in combination. Neverthe- 
| less, this chorus will afford the musical student profit as wel! as pleasure in the 
perusal. In the symphony of the next song, the flute is principal: the song it- 
self has little accordance with the character of sacred music, and little interest 
of any kind: neither are the words set with a due regard tu accent. Mr. Bra- 
ham threw as much power into it, and rendered it as attractive as it was possible 
for any singer to do. Mr. Lindley now took his turn, in a violoncello obligato 
symphony to a very graceful song, charmingly sung by Madame Stockhausen. 
The next chorus, ** Behold the giant,” describes Goliah'’s approach : and bad not 
printed books informed us that it was sung by the Israelites, we should have sup- 
posed it to have been the exulting shout of the Philistines. The instrumentation 
of this chorus is masterly; but the vocal effect is far below that of Handel in 
* Along the monster Atheist,” and still more in his description of Polyphemus's 
“ample strides.” Our opinion of the character of Goliah has been expressed ; 
and it was well suited tothe manner of its representative. The chorus of vic- 
tory which follows, is purely an ebullitionof noise ; and, like the triamphal cho- 
rus, “* Daughters of Israel,” partakes of the style of the theaire, aud not of the 


considerable skil! until the conclusion, which is ouly suited to the opera house. 
In the second act, Sau! appears ; the agitation of whose mind is appropriately 
depicted by an introductory symphony. to which the invocation to sleep stands 
in beautiful contrast. The harp and voice of David are heard singing one of his 
psalins,—one of the happiest ideas in the oratorio: the rage of Saul increases, 
and achorus of |sraelites exhorts David to flight. ‘he succeeding terzetto has 
some agreeable passages ; but the conclusion might be advantageously curtailed. 
| The scene changes to the camp of Gilboa; and a duet hetween Saul and Jona- 
than follows, rather commonplace in its character. The battle symphony is 
gloriously effective, and written with consummate instrumental skill. The cho- 
rus of lamentation forthe death of Saul and Jonathan is full of beauty, and 





fortunate incongruity of style, beginning and ending in the commonplace noisy 
terpoint interposed, The song **Glory to Gud,” though completely suited to 


ought to have found its way into a sacred composition. A distant chorus, sing- 
ing ‘* Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord,” is heard; with the 
repetition of which by the whole orchestra the oratorio concludes. 

Ont opinion of this work, as a whole, is thatit is calculated to sustain, but 








grace of Haydn, but never approaches the majesty of Handel. ‘The parts are 
| put together with consummate skill; all the joints are nicely fitted, the embel- 
| lishments are numerous and showy ; but the structure wants majesty. The 
|} melodies are frequently graceful, but never original ; and the choruses, as well 
| as the whole style and character of the piece, must de referred to the theatre and 
| not to the church. Here is its great fault. The line of demarcation between 

these two classes uf composition is broad and deep, and the composer should be- 
ware of attempting to overstep it. As a specimen of sacred composition, we 


manner of the opera house, with a short but excellent specimen of fugal coun- | 


Braham's powers, is wholly devoid of any attempt at gravity of style, and never | 











| 





| 


would be heard with unabated pleasure but fur the strange and barbarous thump- | 
ing of a gong. David is thencrowned. The succeeding chorus presents an un- | 





not to advance the reputation of its author. It possesses, occasionally, the | 


| deeper still ;"’ Mrs. Knyvett, ** Ye sacred priests ;*’ Madame Stockhausen, + Ay. 
| gels ever bright and fair ;” but the only novelty was a selection from Humme|’s 
| Mass in E flat, adapted, not unskilfully, to English words. This charming com- 
| position is a sufficient evidence that the gravity and devotional feeling which 
ought to be inseparable from sacred music are not necessarily linked to «a e 
and sour severity.” There is not a phrase that carries you to the theatre, or 
excites alight and frivolous feeling in the mind. It isgraceful, but never trifling 
and grand without the employment of a regiment of trombones. But even this 
could not escape unscathed. The first movement of the author's beautiful 
Motet, ** Alma Virgo,” was ruthlessly torn from its context, and thrust, neck 
and shoulders, between two movements, or rather two portions of the same 
movements in the Mass ! 

The pecuniary success of this meeting bas been most triumphant. We can. 
not state the receipts accurately, but it is thought they will reach £14,000. 

October 11. 
Sarees 














ARWICK & Co. .gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-S}, 


TEXAS. 

COLONY OF THE RIO GRANDE AND TEXAS LAND COMPANY, 
O EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS.—A large expedition for this fine Colony 
will sail from this port in (all) January, under the irommediate superintendence 
and personal direction of the Empresario Doctor Jchn Charles Beales, who, accom- 
panied by his family, is erecting a private residence upon the lands, and going to es- 
tablish himself permanently on the grant. Persons purchasing lands in this healthy 
and rich tract, will have them in fee simple, and their titles guaranteed. Information 
will be afforded, and maps of the Colony, together with a printed description of the 
climate, resources, and general face of the country, made by persons who have visited 

the lands, can be furnished, on application to the Secretary. 

Terms.—T en cents an acre for the land. Steerage passage for a single man, $15: 
for man and wife, $25 ; and $5 for every child (save infants) under 14 years of age ; 
and $10 each for each chila over that age. Passengers provide their own provisions ; 
and ought to be supplied with bread-stuffs, and groceries, sufficient to last them for 
the first half year they will be upon the grant. Englishmen are likely to setile upon 
the lands: the Empresario Dr. Beales and the government surveyor, (who also reside 
upon the property,) are Englishmen by birth and education. The above terms will 
not hold for above 3 months, as the price of lands will then be raised. Apply (if by 
letter, post paid) between the hours of 4 and 64 ered. afternoon, to Dr. Beales, $7 
Broadway, or the Subscriber, CHARLES EDWARDS, Secretary and Coun. 
sel, 2 William-street, New-York. Oct, 25, tf.] 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.——( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 











church. The bestand most oratorio-like piece in the act, is the quartet, “* Who can | this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef 
proclaim thy wondrous power!" Achoral fugue succeeds, and is sustained with | each month. 





h 
Ships. | Masters. | From New York, From Liverpool, 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug.14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 


St.George | W.C.' Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June30, 
The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copperfastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 


| and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 


furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. The price 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or pas- 
sage, apply tothe masters, on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street, 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from} Days of Sailing from 
ew York. Liverpool. 
| Caledonia, Graham, jJan. |, May |, Sept.1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, |Delano, “cee” G. * 36% oe. © HM, 
| Hibernia, Wilson, * 16, ** 16, “* 16)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
| Sheffield, |Allen, “ty * i * ££ = ee Gg. 
| Europe, 'Glover, Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, 4.0.9 & & O)*.8 * ..%- 2B, 
Columbus, \Cobb, * 16, * 16, “ 16 April l, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, |Holdrege, —“, ° oe - Oe 6 6 OS CS 


, , , 
South America, |Waterman,|Mar.!,July 1,Nov.1,) ‘* 16, * 16, “ 16, 
oe tN “ 8 “ 8 


Napoleon, ‘Smitb, " » "96, ©. M, 
Britannia, \Sketchley, “16, * 16, ** 16)May 1, Sept.!,Jan. 1, 
England, Maxwell, “20. * 2 “i & * & 2.0 
Orpheus, 'Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) “* 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
Independence, INye, ee @% * @* wae 





, , 9) 
North America, /Dixey, “16, ** 16, * 16JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, \Harris, 36, So Bis? 26g -* 1yi® 6, 7 8 
These ships are all of the firstclass, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 





regard David as inferior to Mount Sinai; which contains several examples of | kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 


| the truly sublime. David does not possess one. Of noise there is enough and 
to spare; and this is the universal resource of second-rate writers. Every noisy 
instrument was almost in constant requisition—the twenty-five trumpets, trom- 
bones, and horns, the monster ophycleides, a double allowance of drums, cym- 
| bals, and a gong. These are the elements of noise, but not of grandeur. Could 
| the oratorio have been finished with the concluding chorus of Handel's Sau, 
| “Gird on thy sword,” the secret would have been disclosed and the magnifi- 
| cence of its proportions would have appeared without these multifarious and 
| brazen addenda. 
| ‘The oratorio was admirably performed. Braham exerted himself to the ut- 


| most, and brought out al] and more than the text of the author supplied. Great | 
pains had been taken with the previous training of the chorus, and the instru- | 


mental band had been perfected by two previous rehearsals. ‘The hall was 
crowded to suffocation. j 
The performance of Wednesday evening, as we predicted, turned out a failure. 
The scene of action was removed to the theatre. Nine-tenths of the instra- | 
mental band were unemployed ; several of the principal singers, Braham among 
the rest, were silent; much additional expense and trouble were incurred,—all } 
in order that Caradori, Castelli, and Curioni, might display their weakness in two | 
scenes from Anna Bolena and Otello. We need not describe the performance: | 
though not familiar to our readers, who have lately been accustomed to witness 
the performance of Grisi in these pieces, it may be conceived. The only pre- 


| failed to do this, and the funds are, unquestionably, diminished by the experi- 
meat. The Theatre will not hold so much money as the Concert-room;: and 
the dramatic performances did not succeed in attracting the crowds which at- 


rini, and Rubini, would have filled the house; and an opera—an entire opera— 

sustained by such artists, would have been a worthy (though an uonecessary) ad- 

junct to the other attractions of the Festival. Such an exhibition as we wit- 

| nessed, if given at the Italian Opera-house in London, would not have attracted 
twenty hearers. 

The Messiah was performed on Thursday morning. Here the defects in the 
construction of the orchestra were less palpable than on the preceding mornings. 
The violins had a chance of being heard ; for the formidable array of brass in- 

| struments was very rarely called into use, and we enjoyed the loxury of fine 
| choral harmony undisturbed by their insufferable noise. In this oratorio, too, 
the band moved with a more perfect consent than before. The leader and con- 


t 


of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished by 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, ai rates printed on cards, which will 
be found on board. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Bri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Sta'es, England, and Virginian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N, Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. . 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from|Days of Saling from 
New-York, Havre. 

France, E. Funk, |Dec.1, April 1, Aug. 1,Jan.24,May 24,Sep.24 

Sully, C.A.Forbes}| ** 8, “ 8, “ 8,{Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 

Francis Depau, H.Robinson,| “16, ‘16, “ 16) % 8, “* 8 8 





“ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 





tence for this exhibition was, that it would bring money to the treasury, but it | 


tended the first concert. This ought to have been anticipated. Grisi, Tambu- | 


| nience, including wines and stores of every description, Goods sent to cither of the 


| the expenses actually incurred. 


| ductor, who must have played and sung in it some hundreds of times, are of the | 


| same school ; and, involuntarily, take every movement in the same time. The 
| eflect of some of the choruses—the concluding “*Amen” in particular—was 
beyond description grand. Mr. Turle’s use of the organ was exceedingly judi- 
| cious: the fine round tone of the pedal pipes in “ Behold the Lamb of God,” 
| formed a magnificent basis for the vocal superstructure. The noisy stops of the 
instruments were rarely, if ever used. Why, we may be permitted to ask, were 
the beautiful accompaniments, with which Mozart has enriched the songs of this 
oratorio, so frequently omitted '—for instance, in ‘ But thou didst not leave ;” 
where nothing can be more bald than the score Handel has left, and nothing more 
beautiful than Mozart's additions, which, without disturbing a note of the origi- 
nal text, enrich it with the harmony which the avthor's figured bass suggests, 
and which, we have no doubt, he was accustomed to supply 


- i 
The efforts of the audience to obtain entrance into the building durine 


Festival, were certainly most disinterested ; for the two upper rows 1% panes 
having been removed from the widows all round the building. the bar i was 
heard to much greater advantage in the street than in the room; the tone of the 
violins coming Out more, and that of the brass instruments less ry note of 


‘ y note o 


| best materials, copper and copper fastened, and are navigated by a 


Rhone I. Rockett “94. “34, * 26, 

Utica, Depeyster, Jan. 1, May 1,Sept.1,) ‘* 24, “ 24, 24, 
Formosa, -Orne,| “ 8, “ 8, “% 8,\Mar. 1, July 1,Nov.], 
Francois Ist, W. Burrows} “16, “ 16, “ 16) “ 8, ** 8, * 8, 
Normandie, W.W. Pell) “24, “24, “ 24) “ 16, “16, % 16, 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee © 24, 24, % 26, 


Feb. |, June 1, Oct. 
“ & 7% ~ “ 


oe 
- 


Charlemagne, Pierce, ’ ’ 
Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderholdt] “‘16, ‘16, “ 16 


April , Aug. 1 Digs: 
> 2 . ’ 
Richardson, “24. > 24, os 16, “ 16, “* 16, 











Poland, 

Erte, J. Funk, Mar.!, July 1, Nov.1,) “* 24, “ 24, “* 24, 
Albary, Hawkes, “oe “ 6 © Oiteg 1, Sept. 1, i 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| ‘16, ‘16, “ 16) * 8 “ 8 °° 9, 
Henry IV. J. Castoff. “og O49, % 24) “16, % 16, 16 


These are all vessels ofthe first class and ably commanded, with elegant ——. 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and con 


subscibers at New York, will be for warded by their packets, free of all charges except 


C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN LIL. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing fromDays of Sailing from 
New- Yor endon. 6 

Ontario, Sebor, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,{Mar.16,July 16,Nov 4 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, April I, Ave. 1, Dec: 
Canada, Britton, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1) ** 16, 19, if 
Sovereign, Griswold, “16, “16, “ 16,)May I, Sep. 1 Jee 
Hannibal, Hebard, Aug 1, Dec. !, April 1, ** 16, 16, Feb i. 
Philadelphia, Morgan, “'16, “16, * 16)Junet, Oct. 1, Ree. es 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May lJ “ 16, “* 16, 1 
President, Moore, * 16, * 16, “ 16, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. |, 








' 
i } ty of tre 
l . first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this ci 
These ships are all of the first class, ae ee 
i » el Ck- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very € me 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, - be ae 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement enter 


- . fixed 
: , . several Liverpool! Packet Lines, 1s now 
im conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpo d each passenger at the 


> } . ork hw » furneshe 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnis ch of 
established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that wi be found on board ea 
For freizht or passage, apply to either ef the commanders © ear’ ‘he shps 


JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 


GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or fo 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Colem 
N. B.—The s! Ips ¢ fthe 1 
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